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Scientific and Semi-scientific Literature 


On War Information and Censorship 


By Bruce Lannes Smith 


Mr. Smith, who has served for two years with the 
Organizations and Propaganda Analysis Section, 
Special War Policies Unit, Department of Justice, 
is a specialist on information policy, public opinion 
and censorship.* 


CIENTIFIC and semi-scientific 
knowledge in the fields of war 
information and _ censorship has 
grown rapidly in the last few years 
—so rapidly that many are unaware 
that it exists, or have not had time 
* Opinions expressed in this article are 
exclusively those of Mr. Smith, and do not 


necessarily coincide with the views of any 
government agency. 


to study it thoroughly. Moreover, no 
one book covers the field in syste- 
matic fashion. 

The purpose of this discussion is 
to indicate the major sources on 
which a unified survey of the field 
would have to depend—books, pam- 
phlets, monographs and a few select 
articles from magazines and newspa- 
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pers.’ The discussion is limited to ti- 
tles which cast light primarily on 
the war information and censorship 
fields in the United States. 

For the present purpose, the term 
“scientific literature” means the writ- 
ings of social scientists and other 
specialists accredited by recognized 
colleges and universities. The term 
“semi-scientific literature” means the 
writings of responsible newspaper 
men, radio commentators, public offi- 
cials and others who have earned 
the respect of the scientific commu- 
nity not only for their accuracy, com- 
prehensiveness and detachment in 
covering assignments but for their in- 
sight into the total social context. 
The term “semi-scientific” does not 
imply that such contributions are in 
any sense less valid or less useful 
than the work of accredited scien- 
tists. In fact, the opposite is often 
true. The term is used only to dis- 
tinguish the work of scholars from 
that of men who are primarily con- 
cerned with covering a story or deal- 
ing with a situation while it is “hot,” 
and secondarily with contributing to 
the growth of social science. 

Science is rooted in everyday life. 
Its valid inquiries are simply ef- 
forts to answer the common-sense 
questions of everyday men. The cen- 
tral question for a scientist con- 
cerned with the policies of war in- 
formation and censorship may be 
posed in the simplest of everyday 
language: 

If who says what, through what 
channels (media) of communication, 
to whom, what will be the results? and 


how can we measure what is said and 
its results? 


1 For complete lists of works on propa- 
ganda and public opinion, consult Lasswell, 
Casey and Smith, Propaganda and Promo- 
tional Activities; and the quarterly con- 


Specialized knowledge and inves- 
tigation have already produced a 
great deal of writing, scientific and 
semi-scientific, on each of the parts 
of the question indicated by italics. 
Each of these italicized parts is used 
as a subhead in the discussion which 
follows. 


Who Says? 


To grasp the full meaning of an 
information program, it is necessary 
to know who is in charge of issuing 
the information. The world’s news is 
now so complicated that it comes 
into the news rooms of the country in 
millions of words a day. A few hun- 
dred thousand, or a few thousand, 
or a few hundred, of these words 
have to be selected out of the mass, 
edited and handed out to each of 
scores of publics. This selection is 
always done by a person or a group, 
guided by a conception of what other 
people ought to be told. Those who 
do the selecting are inevitably influ- 
enced by their early emotional and 
educational experiences, and by 
their present hopes, fears, under- 
standings and economic affiliations. 
What sort of men are those who are 
in charge of selecting the information 
themes, speaking the speeches, writ- 
ing the printed matter, drawing the 
pictures and composing the music 
that go into the war information pro- 
gram? 

These men do not fall out of the 
blue and go to work the day war is 
declared. In the early years, at least, 
of a great war, most of them are 
tinuation of this work compiled by Smith 
and published in the Public Opinion Quar- 
terly since 1987. This article is limited to 
an evaluation of the outstanding titles that 
have appeared within the last few years. 
The main sources of current scientific arti- 


cles are the Public Opinion Quarterly and 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 
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persons who were engaged in simi- 
lar work in peacetime. For the most 
part, they simply change their em- 
phases to suit the times. Few new 
persons are called in unless the war 
appears to the population to be 
turning out badly, or to be exceed- 
ing the expected cost in soldiers’ 
lives at the front and in civilian suf- 
fering at home. 

Consequently, the study of who 
says things to the public in the 
opening phases of a long war is the 
same as the study of who was say- 
ing things to the public during the 
years immediately before the war. 

In the “Great Power” nations to- 
day there is a distinct pyramiding 


and concentration of control over 


the policies of each of the main 
channels of communication. High 
concentration is made inevitable by 
the vast outlay of money required 
to set up a big city newspaper or a 
big radio station or a big motion 
picture studio and theaters. Once 
such an agency is set up, it takes 
additional hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in advertising income or in 
subsidy to keep it going in the teeth 
of large competitors already in the 
field. In actual fact, the policymak- 
ers who control the investment and 
advertising funds of enterprises al- 
ready in the field on the eve of war 
will have almost exclusive control 
over war information policies. The 
thousands of orators, writers, artists 
and musicians whom they employ 
will be governed to a considerable 
extent by the good judgment—or 
the mistaken judgment—of the 
financial policymakers. 

Thus a realistic picture of who 
says things to the public, in peace or 
war, is essentially a picture of (a) 
three groups of policymakers (two 


private and one governmental, ex- 
cept in Russia, where all are gov- 
ernmental) and (b) thousands of 
communication specialists employed 
in the four main channels of mass 
communication (press, radio, mo- 
tion pictures, school system). Fig- 
ure I shows this diagrammatically. 

Not all information is issued, of 
course, in conformity with the basic 
directives laid down by the policy- 
makers at the top. In fact, it is 
probably “watered down” more of- 
ten than not, to fit the preferences 
of the less discretionary communi- 
cation specialists, or to fit their con- 
ceptions of the public welfare, or to 
fit local or special conditions. The 
classifications of communication 
specialists on the chart have been 
arranged from top to bottom in the 
order of their probable influence up- 
on the modification of information 
policy. It seems clear, for example, 
that a publisher usually will have 
more influence over what appears in 
his paper than one of his local cor- 
respondents; or a network vice pres- 
ident than a sound-effects technician 
in the control room of Studio A— 
even though the latter, by turning 
a knob, may produce a variety of 
sound effects when his boss goes on 
the air. 

It is impossible, in the limited 
space available here, to present a 
bibliography for each of the types 
of communication specialist who can 
initiate or modify an information 
policy. But it is possible to list a few 
of the most distinctive writings on 
each of the most influential types 
of policymakers in the four major 
media. 

Business advertisers. There has 
been written, to my knowledge, no 
comprehensive scientific analysis of 





FIGURE I 


These Policymakers Have Most Influence on National Information Policy 


in a “Great Power” Nation 





Policymakers control- 
ling investment and 

. advertising funds of 
big business. 


(Using company funds, 
except in Russia, 
where these funds are 
public. Backers: hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
investors and millions 
of employees) 








Policymakers control- 
ling investment and 
operating funds of big 
newspapers, radio 
chains, movie studios, 
theaters and other 
mass communication 
channels. 


(Using company funds, 
except in Russia, 
where these funds are 
public. Backers: hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
investors and hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
employees) 








Policymakers control- 
ling information chan- 
nels of the govern- 
ment. 


(Using public funds. 
Backers: the voters; 
the national party or- 
ganizations; certain of 
the national and state 
lobbies of labor, farm- 
ers, big business, little 
business, consumers 
and other pressure 
groups) 








Motion Pictures 


Most Information Policy Is Carried Out Through These Four Mass Media 
Press Radio 


Schools 





Each Medium Employs Thousands of Communication Specialists 
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Publishers 
Editors 
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Scientific and 
feature writers 
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mechanical 
staff 
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Script writers 


Orators 
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mechanical 
staff 








Movies 


Producers 


Scenario writers 


Directors 


Actors 


Distributors 


Exhibitors 


Technical and 
mechanical 
staff 








Schools 


School boards, 
trustees 


Curriculum 
specialists 

Principals, 
supervisors 


Teachers 


Technical and 
mechanical 
staff 
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the men who control the advertising 
funds of big business. American 
Business Leaders (118),’ by two Har- 
vard social scientists, has made a 
suggestive beginning. So has For- 
tune’s study of “The Managers” 
(81). But, to get the full picture, it 
would be necessary to piece together 
the greatly scattered data from the 
advertising trade journals, the busi- 
ness directories, the Dictionary of 
American Biography, Who’s Who in 
America, Current Biography, the 
business pages of leading newspa- 
pers and many other sources. The 
introduction to Who’s Who in Ad- 
vertising, 1931 (131) gives a few 
statistics, but they are now half a 
generation out of date. A pioneering 
case history by Hower, of Harvard 
Business School, on one of the lead- 
ing national advertising agencies 
(52) indicates many of the factors 
that might be taken into considera- 
tion in a more complete inquiry. 

Policymakers controlling informa- 
tion channels of the government. 
The head of the state (President, 
Prime Minister), his cabinet and 
the principal information officers 
designated by him are the individ- 
uals considered here. 

It may be assumed that the bibli- 
ography on individual heads of state 
and on individual cabinet members 
is too well known to need a listing 
in this article. The best sources for 
data on individual information offi- 
cers are the New York Times and 
Current Biography. These will be 
found to have covered such men as 
Elmer Davis (28), Archibald Mac- 
Leish (79, 124), Leo C. Rosten (107) 
and Robert E. Sherwood (114), now 

2 Figures in parentheses refer to num- 


bered citations in the bibliography at the 
end of this article. 


or formerly of the Office of War In- 
formation; Colonel William J. Dono- 
van (81), now of the Office of 
Strategic Services; Byron Price (99), 
chief of the Office of Censorship; 
General Frederick Henry Osborn (9, 
95), Army chief of morale; Lowell 
Mellett (82), formerly director of 
the Office of Government Reports; 
and many others. Life magazine and 
the New Yorker occasionally print 
personality sketches of such indi- 
viduals. 

To the best of my knowledge, 
however, no painstaking collective 
biography of heads of state, cabinet 
members or information chiefs is 
available. Jay Franklin’s The New 
Dealers (34), now a little out of 
date, was a revealing though un- 
documented collection of sketches of 
cabinet members. Despite the diffi- 
culty of obtaining data about Ger- 
many, some indication of what a 
social scientist might accomplish is 
found in the chapter on “The Rul- 
ing Class” in Behemoth: The Struc- 
ture and Practice of National So- 
cialism (91), by Franz L. Neumann, 
ex-German economist now affiliated 
with the Board of Economic War- 
fare. A corresponding study of the 
leading information specialists of 
other countries might seem to be a 
timely topic for a contribution by a 
realistic social scientist. 

The standard treatises on Gov- 
ernment Publicity: Its Practice in 
Federal Administration. are still the 
book of that title (78), by James L. 
McCamy, political scientist trained 
at the University of Chicago, who is 
now special assistant to the direc- 
tor, Board of Economic Warfare, 
and the Civil Service Assembly’s 
Public Relations of Public Personnel 
Agencies (20). Neither of these 
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makes explicit reference to wartime 
conditions or to foreign policy, how- 
ever, and each is mainly concerned 
with officials of less than policy- 
making rank. 

In practice, the information spe- 
cialist in our times must deal not 
only with peace and domestic prob- 
lems but with wars and revolutions 
in all parts of the world. Some im- 
portant general considerations aris- 
ing from this fact are set forth in 
an article entitled “The Propagan- 
dist Bids for Power” (61), by Har- 
old D. Lasswell, political scientist 
and specialist on propaganda tech- 
nique and propaganda personnel. 

Newspaper policymakers. We 
have many allusions to the charac- 
teristics of newspaper policymakers, 
but no systematic analysis, in the 
standard histories of American jour- 
nalism, such as those by W. G. Bley- 
er (7), late director, School of 
Journalism, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Alfred M. Lee (71), sociologist, 
now of Wayne University; and 
Frank Luther Mott (89), director, 
School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri: Journalism’s policymak- 
ers are also alluded to in such 
analyses of the control of journalism 
as Mobilizing for Chaos (104), by 
O. W. Riegel, professor of journal- 
ism, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity; and in the standard treatise, 
The Press and World Affairs (29), 
by Robert W. Desmond, professor 
of journalism, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

We also have individual biogra- 
phies of a great number of influen- 
tial publishers and editors, among 
them Arthur Brisbane (13); W. R. 
Hearst (14, 76, 134); Roy W. How- 
ard (51); Ralph Ingersoll (43, 52a); 
Henry R. Luce (75); R. R. McCor- 


mick (80); Frank Munsey (8); Jo- 
seph Pulitzer (5, 112); E. W. Scripps 
(22, 40); Lord Northcliffe (38); Lord 
Rothermere (110); and many others. 
A large number of such biographies 
are listed in the Lasswell, Casey and 
Smith bibliography (68). Current 
Biography includes several such per- 
sons each year. 

The characteristics of newspaper 
policymakers are also easily to be 
inferred from a reading of some of 
the standard histories of individual 
newspapers, such as Joseph E. 
Chamberlin’s The Boston Tran- 
script (17); Elmer Davis’ History of 
the New York Times, 1851-1921 
(27); and Allan Nevins’ history of 
the New York Evening Post (92). 
Fortune, February, 1942, has a re- 
vealing article on the Chicago Sun, 
discussing policies of R. R. McCor- 
mick and Marshall Field III (18). 

But a single incisive title is per- 
haps enough for most of the pur- 
poses of those who are concerned 
with the attitude of newspaper pol- 
icymakers as it bears directly on the 
information policies of the national 
government. In my opinion, the best 
single source is the series of chapters 
on policy formation in The Wash- 
ington Correspondents (109), by 
Rosten, political scientist who was 
trained at the University of Chicago 
and who has subsequently become a 
policy consultant in Hollywood and 
in Washington, D. C. Perspective as 
to the effects of newspaper trustifi- 
cation all over the world may be 
gained from Conditions of Life and 
Work of Journalists (25), a League 
of Nations publication. An especial- 
ly expert study of the policies 
adopted by the policymakers of 
England’s leading papers is found 
in the celebrated Report on the 
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British Press (102), by the Political 
and Economic Planning Group. The 
latter remains the most comprehen- 
sive and penetrating analysis of the 
leading papers of a single country. 

Radio network policymakers. Pol- 
icymaking for the radio is largely 
shared between network executives 
and the Federal Communications 
Commission. No published analysis 
of the characteristics and connec- 
tions of network executives is avail- 
able, although large amounts of raw 
material for such a study appear in 
the hearings before the Commission, 
and a few salient points about their 
financial activities appear in the 
Commission’s well-known chain 
broadcasting report (122). Such ex- 
ecutives as William S. Paley of CBS 
and David Sarnoff of NBC are sub- 
jects of sketches in Current Biogra- 
phy (96, 111). The Commission per- 
sonnel has been discussed in a vol- 
ume by E. Pendleton Herring, Har- 
vard professor of public administra- 
tion (50). 

Motion picture policymakers. A 
remarkable collective portrait of 
these executives is found in Rosten’s 
Hollywood: The Movie Colony, The 
Movie Makers (108). This book is 
based on some two years of investi- 
gation by half a dozen researchers 
under Rosten’s direction. Although 
it is the best available, most review- 
ers have considered it rather incom- 
plete as a piece of social analysis. 
Judgment may be suspended, how- 
ever, since a second volume is prom- 
ised. A useful supplement, in some 
ways, is Margaret Farrand Thorp’s 
America at the Movies (120). 

Educational policymakers. Con- 
trol over educational policy is high- 
ly decentralized in the United States 
—a reflection of traditional Ameri- 


can faith in academic freedom and 
local initiative. In most accredited 
universities, educational policy is 


formed in the main by the profes- 


sors and administrators rather than 
by the trustees. Standard social 
analysis of American professors is 
Logan Wilson’s The Academic Man 
(1382). Dr. Wilson is a sociologist, 
now at Tulane University. One of the 
leading comparative studies of uni- 
versity educational policy is Abra- 
ham Flexner’s Universities: Ameri- 
can, English, German (33). 

Educational policy below the uni- 
versity level is directed for the most 
part by local school boards, whose 
membership and social ideas have 
been studied (3) by Claude E. Ar- 
nett, American historian. However, 
a considerable freedom is left to the 
individual teacher to select material 
falling within the general directives 
laid down by the board. Because of 
this and because the personality of 
the teacher is perhaps even more in- 
fluential than the curriculum in de- 
termining the outcome of education 
at the grade school and high school 
levels, any analysis of the public 
schools would be incomplete with- 
out reference to Frances Donovan’s 
elaborate study, The Schoolma’am 
(30). Miss Donovan makes use of a 
rich supply of data gathered during 
some twenty years of experience in 
a teachers’ placement agency serv- 
ing a representative section of the 
Middle West. The traditional Social 
Ideas of American Educators (26) 
have been described by Merle Eu- 
gene Curti, well-known American his- 
torian. 

To summarize: Broad communica- 
tion policy is the result of interplay 
among the principal business and 
advertising executives, the principal 
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political officials and the principal 
specialists working in the four main 
media of communication. But if we 
wish to know the details about the 
careers and connections of these 
men, we are left pretty much in the 
dark. No single study has brought 
the facts together in convenient 
form. And the published material is 
not only scattered but full of gaps. 
The leaders of the press and the 
educational system have been rath- 
er thoroughly studied; a preliminary 
study of motion picture executives 
has been made; the leading execu- 
tives of government and business 
and radio have scarcely been studied 
at all. 


What Is Said? 


The goals of a war information 
program, it is generally agreed, are 
to stimulate the will to win among 
the home population, the army and 
the allies; to win over the neutrals, 
or at least to keep them from join- 
ing the other side; and to demoral- 
ize the enemy. 

Main themes. The major outlines 
of what was said in World War I 
are indicated in Lasswell’s widely 
known Propaganda Technique in 
the World War (60); in Words That 
Won the War (87), an account of 
American propaganda by James R. 
Mock and Cedric Larson; in George 
G. Bruntz’s Allied Propaganda and 
the Collapse of the German Empire 
in 1918 (10). We have no systematic 
statement yet of what has been 
said thus far in World War II. Some 
tentative rules have been laid down 
by specialists in “Military Psychol- 
ogy” (84), a special issue of the 
Psychological Bulletin, June, 1941. 
If the winning of the war or of de- 
mocracy calls for revolution in areas 


that are not under democratic con- 
trol, additional rules may be sought 
in Lenin’s Agitation und Propa- 
ganda (73), a German-language 
treatise not available, to my knowl- 
edge, in English; and in The Rape 
of Masses (16), by Sergei Chak- 
hotin, Russian biologist, psycholo- 
gist and disciple of the celebrated 
reflexologist, Ivan Pavlov. For those 
who have not time to read such ma- 
jor works as these, the most compre- 
hensive and pungent of the briefer 
treatments is probably the essay by 
Lasswell, “The Strategy of Revolu- 
tionary and War Propaganda” (64). 

The Axis approach to the prob- 
lem is indicated in Germany Pre- 
pares for War (4), by Ewald Banse, 
German geographer and professor of 
military science; and in two publi- 
cations of the Committee for Na- 
tional Morale: Axis Grand Strategy 
(23), a book of readings from au- 
thoritative Axis sources, and Ger- 
man Psychological Warfare: A Criti- 
cal, Annotated and Comprehensive 
Survey and Bibliography (24), list- 
ing some 600 titles. The standard 
reference manual for the German 
Army, the five-volume Handbuch 
der neuzeitlichen Wehrwissenschaft- 
en (48), includes articles on “Psy- 
chological Warfare” (Geistiger 
Krieg), “Propaganda,” “Military 
Propaganda” (Wehrpropaganda) and 
“Military Psychology” (Wehrpsy- 
chologie). 

An important part of Nazi propa- 
ganda consists in efforts to destroy 
American morale by playing upon 
hatreds among various social classes 
and minorities. Possible effects of 
these campaigns may have been rec- 
ognized by Edmond Taylor, who 
was chief of the Chicago Tribune’s 
Paris bureau from 19338 to 1940, in 
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his book, The Strategy of Terror 
(119); and by Fortune magazine, 
which published in August, 1941, an 
imaginary letter (6) from a Nazi 
propagandist on the technique of 
this type of propaganda. 

The ultimate war goal of the 
forces of democracy is to prepare for 
world cooperation as a means of 
gaining and maintaining a just 
peace. But simple repetition of this 
statement—no matter how often— 
will not help much to achieve the 
goal. Rather, each day’s news must 
be edited and presented in such a 
fashion as to point the way to ac- 
tion on a thousand fronts. 


The human being is not capable . 


of sustained and consistent action 
unless he is aroused, and aroused in 
such a way that his impulses are 
consistent one with another. The 
highest probability of arousal and 
consistent action is reached when 
information is presented in a way 
that simultaneously stimulates three 
almost universal (though partially 
unconscious) impulses: the desire to 
be strong and impulsive; the desire 
to feel morally justified; the desire 
to feel intelligent. 

To professional propagandists and 
information specialists, this rule has 
come to be known as the “triple 
appeal principle.” A particularly lu- 
cid and brief statement is found in 
Lasswell’s essay of that name (65). 
Implications of this trio of desires 
have also been set forth by a great 
number of other psychologists, 
among them Hadley Cantril (11) of 
Princeton and Leonard W. Doob 
(32), formerly of Yale and now with 
the Psychological Warfare Division 
of the War Department. Sigmund 
Freud, especially through his Group 
Psychology and the Analysis of the 


Ego (36, 58, 68), was of course re- 
sponsible for many of the insights 
of these writers.* 

Measurement. Not only must a 
practicing information specialist de- 
cide upon themes consistent with 
political reality and with human na- 
ture. He needs also to maintain a 
continuing audit of the relative and 
absolute amounts of emphasis given 
to each of his themes—not only in 
his own output, but in the output of 
his rivals. If the enemy, for ex- 
ample, is telling our public fifty 
times a week that his armies are 
stronger than our own, and if we do 
not make adequate reply, we may 
stand a good chance of being 
beaten, even though our armies are 
really the stronger. The same would 
be true if the enemy made constant 
reference to his own justice and 
morality, while we made none at all 
to our own. 

The importance of an audit of 
these factors has been recognized by 
the Federal Broadcast Intelligence 
Service of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. This agency 
maintains a system of quantitative 
accounts of enemy radio broadcasts, 
much as a_ business accountant 
keeps records of incoming and out- 
going money. The need for a propa- 
ganda accounting system has not 
yet been fully recognized by the 
heads of agencies responsible for 
surveying the content of the other 
media: domestic radio, the press, 
the movies and the schools. 

In the Experimental Division for 
Study of Wartime Communication, 
Library of Congress, however, a se- 
ries of studies have been under way 


® Discussion of the specific propaganda 
goals of the contenders in the present war 
is beyond the scope of this paper. 
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for more than two years, moving 
gradually toward a system of uni- 
form propaganda-accounting for the 
various media. This system or one 
‘like it will probably be adopted 
sooner or later, because the forces of 
science cannot now be brought ef- 
fectively to bear upon specific in- 
formation problems, and because 
an information policy becomes more 
efficient as it becomes more system- 
atic. No book exists on this topic at 
present, but there is a series of 
articles and booklets, among which 
the following are outstanding: 41, 
53, 54, 56, 57, 62, 66, 67, 172. 
Pioneering studies along the same 
lines are the weekly analyses of 
newspaper content by James Two- 
hey Associates (13(), and the re- 
ports of the Research Project on 
Totalitarian Communication, a 
group of social scientists at the New 
School for Social Research under the 
direction of Ernst Kris and Hans 
Speier (103). Another outstanding 
example of the value of this type 
of systematic accounting is by Doug- 
las Waples and Bernard Berlson, 
University of Chicago specialists in 
content analysis. Entitled What the 
Voters Were Told, (126) this is an 
audit of the things that were said 
through all the media of communi- 
cation to the people of a representa- 
tive American county during the 
weeks just before a Presidential 
election. 

Among the valuable but less sys- 
tematic analyses of the contents of 
the channels of mass communica- 
tion, we may mention Propaganda 
by Short Wave (19), edited by Har- 
wood L. Childs and John B. Whit- 
ton, a summary of the Princeton 
University Listening Center’s pio- 
neering study of foreign shortwave 


broadcasts. Princeton began moni- 
toring the shortwave propaganda of 
the more important belligerent coun- 
tries in November, 1939, and con- 
tinued until June, 1941, when the 
work was taken over by the Foreign 
Broadcast Intelligence Service. An- 
other book of some interest, al- 
though the data are non-quantified, 
is Radio Goes to War (106), by 
Charles J. Rolo, who was a staff 
member of the Princeton Listening 
Center. 

Censorship, being a decision not 
to put certain themes into the chan- 
nels of communication, also contri- 
butes to the what of communication 
—either by leaving gaps that are 
obvious to the audience or by mak- 
ing more space available in the 
channels for the positive themes of 
the information policy. The stand- 
ard history of United States censor- 
ship during the first World War (86) 
is by James R. Mock, historian, now 
with the National Archives. Nearly 
all analysts of the effects of censor- 
ship agree that democratic goals can 
best be realized without it, except in 
the case of war secrets of purely 
tactical value. 

The two leading sources on cen- 
sorship are Free Speech in the 
United States (15), a legal and so- 
cial analysis by Zechariah Chafee, 
Jr., professor of law at Harvard, and 
“Freedom of Inquiry and Expres- 
sion,” a recent volume of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science (35). The 
Annual Reports of the American 
Liberties Union are a convenient 
summary of the situation in the 
United States from year to year 
(1). Chafee and the numerous wri- 
ters in the Annals point out that 
the long-term public interest in full 
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and frank discussion of every sub- 
ject may reasonably be viewed as 
far outweighing any short-term or 
private interest in the prevention of 
libel, rumor, slander or unjust ac- 
cusation of those in power. 

As Chafee wisely writes, the war 
information policy of a democratic 
country must include not only the 
necessary steps to stimulate fighting 
morale, but the necessary steps to 
bring the fighting to a close at the 
first moment when the military situ- 
ation has created an opportunity for 
a just peace. Unless uncensored and 
vigorous discussion of war aims and 
war progress is carried on through- 
out the period of fighting, public 
opinion may not be able to discern 
the proper time for making peace, 
or the proper terms of an armistice. 
In the opinion of many writers, the 
last war was really lost by the “vic- 
torious” Allies for just this reason, 
and the present war is part of the 
terrible price we pay for our pre- 
vious failure to achieve a clarified 
public opinion. 

Free speech, however, does not, 
in the opinion of the authorities 
cited, include freedom from punish- 
ment for having misused free speech 
for purely private ends; nor does it 
include the right to prevent some- 
one else from publicly disagreeing. 
Lasswell, from the viewpoint of a 
psychologist and political scientist, 
has thoughtfully explored the prob- 
lem of democratic protection of 
clear discussion, and of the rights 
of the opposition, in his Democracy 
Through Public Opinion (59). I 
have written on the self-emancipa- 
tion of democracy from one-sided 
propaganda in an essay, “Propa- 
ganda Analysis and the Science of 
Democracy” (116), exploring the 


teaching of “propaganda analysis” 
in the schools and proposing ways 
to make it more effective. ~ 

Byron Price, director of the Of- 
fice of Censorship, has written a 
thoughtful statement of his own 
policy for the American Political 
Science Review (100). 

Confidence in the capacity of the 
people to make a balanced judg- 
ment if they have all the facts 
lies at the heart of the traditional 
American system of government 
and of all democratic systems of 
government. Many propagandists, 
however, have preferred to work in 
the dark, concealing some of the 
facts from the people by means of 
false names and “front” organiza- 
tion. Advocates of democracy have 
for a long time sought to put an 
end to this by requiring the full 
and fair disclosure of the activities, 
finances and connections of all in- 
fluential propagandists and informa- 
tion officers, foreign and domestic, 
who are active on the soil of the 
democracies. Democracy, in so com- 
plicated an age as ours, can never 
be quite safe from the Fifth Column 
until this is done. The need is all 
the greater in wartime. I have ex- 
plored the adaptation of existing 
American law to this purpose in 
“Democratic Control of Propaganda 
Through Registration and Disclo- 
sure” (115). European efforts to 
control Fifth Columns have been 
ably described (74) by Karl Loew- 
enstein, Amherst College professor 
of government; and American and 
European efforts by David Riesman 
(105), University of Buffalo profes- 
sor of law. Illustrative of a sophisti- 
cated approach to the legal and so- 
cial problems of public opinion con- 


trol is the work of Carl J. Friedrich, 
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Harvard political scientist, on Con- 
trolling Broadcasting in Wartime 
(37). 


What Channels (Media)? 


It would be impossible in this 
paper to list all the sources of data 
about the relative efficiency of the 
various channels of communication. 
In reaching a low-income and low- 
education audience, for example, the 
radio is far more efficient than the 
printed page; and there is not much 
point in making a commercial movie 
in an effort to reach an audience 
that does not have enough money to 
go to the theater. The most useful 
single volume of comparisons of the 
efficiency of the various media in 
reaching various publics is Radio and 
the Printed Page (69), edited by 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, director of the 
Columbia University Office of Radio 
Research. 

Works on the technical character- 
istics of the various media are far 
too numerous to mention here. 

Leading works on various media 
as social forces are: 

Radio: “New Horizons in Radio” 

(93) 

Psychology of Radio (12) 

Radio and the Printed Page (69) 

Radio Research, 1941 (70) 

Press: “The Press in the Contempor- 

ary Scene” (98) 

“International News and the Press” 

(90a) 

The Washington Correspondents 

(109) 

The Press and World Affairs (29) 

Report on the British Press (102) 

Movies: America Goes to the Movies 
120 
Helly wood: The Movie Colony, The 
Movie Makers (108) 


Schools: Report of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education 
(121) and the series of nineteen mono- 


graphs issued by that Committee, es- 
pecially No. 1, Education in the Forty- 
Eight States (117). 


To Whom? 


No medium of communication 
can reach everyone in the world. 
The most powerful radio station, for 
example, can reach only those who 
have radio sets, are inside the broad- 
casting radius, are listening at the 
moment of the broadcast and are 
disposed to keep on listening. Hence, 
it is not correct to speak of reaching 
“the” public. All we can say is that 
a medium reaches a certain public, 
and then only under certain condi- 
tions, such as the willingness of a 
public to pay attention. 

To design a war information pro- 
gram, it is therefore necessary to 
know the various characteristics of 
the main publics into which the 
world is divided. Statistics on the 
audiences of the great radio stations, 
newspapers and theaters of the 
world are available from their re- 
search agencies, such as Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations, Cooperative 
Analysis of Broadcasting and the 
trade journals, yearbooks and ad- 
vertisers’ directories. 

Educational statistics are avail- 
able from the United States Office 
of Education; and in view of the 
well-known tendency of information 
specialists, many of whom are col- 
lege graduates, to over-estimate the 
vocabulary levels of their publics, 
they would be wise to look over the 
statistics of education very care- 
fully indeed. Handy summaries of 
educational factors are found in 
Education in the Forty-eight States 
(117) and in The Geography of 
Reading (133), by Louis R. Wilson, 
dean of the Library School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Expert field studies 
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by Waples and Tyler cast further 
light on What People Want to Read 
About (127). In @ report on The 
Technique of Marketing Research 
(2), a special committee of the Am- 
erican Marketing Society has also 
indicated a variety of methods of 
locating and interviewing a cross- 
section of American society. 

Because the world seems to ac- 
quire greater complexity faster than 
its peoples acquire more education, 
a number of farsighted information 
specialists are becoming interested 
in the rules of popularization. This 
involves not writing or talking 
“down” to a public, but the use of 
simple, meaningful words. Outstand- 
ing examples of such work are the 
well-known Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets—a series of 32-page studies 
of important public questions, de- 
signed by a group of specialists ex- 
pressly to reach those who have 
had about nine or ten grades of 
school (the upper 35 per cent or 
so of our population, educationally) . 
The Peoples Library, edited by Dr. 
Lyman Bryson of the Readability 
Laboratory, Teachers College, is a 
series of books presenting political 
and economic problems in the lan- 
guage of these same groups. The 
National Farm and Home Hour is 
an example of the same type of 
responsible popularization of public 
affairs on the radio. 

Some outstanding works which 
point to many important considera- 
tions in the art and science of popu- 
larizing are the many vocabulary 
studies and reader-interest studies 
by Professor William S. Gray of the 
Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago (45, 46, 47). Dr. 
Gray has evolved a “readability 
formula” which may be used to test 


the appeal of reading matter in ad- 
vance of publication. Many adver- 
tising firms use similar devices, but 
over a relatively limited range of 
topics. 

As pointed out by James Clarke, 
then of the Readability Laboratory 
of Teachers College, in a report 
(21) on the application of Dr. 
Gray’s formula to the production 
of books for the ordinary man, “It 
is estimated .. . that the average 
American adult has had about six 
years’ schooling and reads about as 
well as is expected of a fifth grade 
child . . . [But] an adult reacts dif- 
ferently to material in print. His 
emotional response is more mature, 
his interest of a different kind, his 
understanding deepened and also, 
perhaps, narrowed, by experience.” 

Two other outstanding works in 
the field of popularization are How 
to Use Pictorial Statistics (88), by 
Dr. Rudolf Modley, head of Picto- 
graph Corporation, who was trained 
in the social sciences at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna; and International 
Picture Language: The First Rules 
of Isotype (91a), by Dr. Otto Neu- 
rath, internationally known seman- 
ticist who was founder of the So- 
cial and Economic Museum of 
Vienna. 

Since communication, not only to 
our own people but to all the world, 
is part of the program of democ- 
racy, mention may also be made of 
The System of Basic English (94) 
and The General Basic English Dic- 
tionary (42). These two important 
works undertake to select from the 
scores of thousands of words in the 
English language about 800 which 
may be used to express nearly any- 
thing that anyone has to say. They 
may be used either to overcome 
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foreign-language barriers or to sim- 
plify, purify and clarify the word- 
ing of something that has been writ- 
ten’ in complicated English. Along 
the same lines is Herbert N. Shen- 
ton’s analysis of Cosmopolitan Con- 
versation: Language Problems of 
International Conferences (118), a 
study sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Auxiliary Language Associa- 
tion and based on observation of 
language barriers at a large number 
of international conferences. 

Like educational differences, in- 
come differences have a powerful ef- 
fect on opinions, being highly corre- 
lated with educational opportunity 
and with all other forms of privilege. 
This is especially important in this 
country, since, contrary to common 
belief, the United States has the 
most extreme income differences in 
the history of the world, not except- 
ing Czarist Russia or the princely 
states of India. The figures are 
available in a government publica- 
tion (123), but no unified analysis 
of the effects of these income differ- 
ences upon the beliefs and reactions 
of our different publics has been 
published. It is obvious, however, 
from public opinion poll results on 
many questions that the effect of 
income differences is very great. 

Other factors that strongly affect 
a public’s reception of an informa- 
tion theme are age, sex, color, occu- 
pation and region (North Atlantic, 
Middle West). The weight given 
these factors in scientific studies of 
audiences is indicated in The Pulse 
of Democracy (39), a study of sci- 
entific opinion polling by Dr. George 
H. Gallup and Saul F. Rae of the 
American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion (“Gallup poll”); and in the 
back of each of the nationwide sur- 


vey reports of the National Opinion 
Research Center at the University 
of Denver. In the pages of Fortune 
magazine, Elmo Roper has from 
time to time indicated the weight 
given these and other factors in the 
Fortune poll. 


Measuring Results 

After information themes have 
been selected and after they have 
been worded so as to be meaningful 
to the public they are intended to 
reach, it is useful to perform a post- 
audit, to see whether they have got 
the desired results. 

Results may be in the form of 
opinions, or in the form of acts 
(buying bonds, joining the Army). 

Opinion measurement of today 
does not involve interviewing the 
whole population, but rather the ap- 
plication of the laws of probability 
to results of interviews with a very 
small percentage of the population 
—usually not more than 5,000 to 
60,000 people. Two standard sources 
on this are The Pulse of Democracy 
(39) and the Public Opinion Quar- 
terly’s symposium “The Polls: Dr. 
Jekyll or Mr. Hyde?” (97) by a 
group of authorities. Special atten- 
tion may also be given to an essay 
on the subject by Harold F. Gosnell 
(44), political scientist. See also the 
reports of two social scientists on 
scales for measuring wartime morale 
(49, 85). 

The measurement of acts is a field 
as broad as social science itself. I 
cannot, in this brief space, begin to 
indicate the many techniques of di- 
rect and indirect observation and 
verification that social science has 
worked out. The principal one- 
volume source of data is Recent 


Social Trends (101), which has been 
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kept up-to-date with supplements 
by W. F. Ogburn in American So- 
ciological Review. Three major 
sources on method are the revised 
edition of Social Research (77) by 
George A. Lundberg, Bennington 
College sociologist; Experimental So- 
cial Psychology (90) by Murphy, 
Murphy and Newcomb, a widely ac- 
cepted manual which covers all the 
usual methods of psychological 
measurement; and Methods in So- 


cial Science (83), edited by Stuart’ 


A. Rice, well-known sociologist, now 
assistant director of statistical stan- 
dards, Bureau of the Budget. 

The most careful and thorough 
investigations of the specific social 
effects of communications are a 
series by Waples. In What People 
Want to Read About (127), Waples 
and Tyler analyzed the reading 
preferences of representative adults, 
and the reasons for these prefer- 
ences. In People and Print (125), 
Waples analyzed statistics of the 
production, distribution and con- 
sumption of reading matter, 1929- 
35, and the relation of this to 
changes in public opinion. In What 
Reading Does to People (128), 
Waples, Berelson and Franklin R. 
Bradshaw made a careful review of 
the literature on the effects of read- 


ing and analyzed the social condi- 
tions affecting the publication and 
distribution of reading matter. It 
was found that “the responsible au- 
thorities . . . have oversimplified 
their theories of reading influence 
to the point of serious error.” 

In What the Voters Were Told 
(126), Waples, with Berelson and 
N. C. Leites, made an elaborate 
content analysis of four leading 
newspapers, seven magazines, 
twenty-eight major political speeches 
and three newscasts, at the focus 
of attention of voters of a represen- 
tative American county during the 
1940 Presidential election campaign. 
The findings were related to the out- 
come of the election. 

It is only through enterprising 
but patient experiment and thinking 
that democratic policymakers may 
hope to develop information poli- 
cies taking full account of outer 
political realities and inner human 
motives. Some vistas of an exciting 
future may be found in Print, Radio 
and Film in a Democracy: Ten Pa- 
pers on the Administration of Mass 
Communication in the Public In- 
terest (129), in which ten specialists 
discuss the role of information policy 
in the creation of a truly democratic 
public opinion. 
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Huey Pierce Long 


As Journalist and Propagandist 


By Burton L. Hotaling 


Lieutenant Hotaling, now on duty with the 
United States Naval Reserve, is a member of 
the staff of the Department of Journalism, Tu- 
lane University. He wrote this article before he 
was called to service. 


UEY PIERCE LONG began his 
eccentric journalistic career at 
the age of 18, when he began setting 
type for the Baptist Monthly Guar- 
dian, or wrote an occasional “piece” 
for the Southern Sentinel in his home 
town of Winnfield, La. During the 
next few summers and at odd times 
throughout the winters he worked on 
one or the other of these local organs. 
Some time before 1916 he ap- 
proached Marshall Ballard, city edi- 
tor — now editor — of the New Or- 
leans Item, and asked for a job as 
reporter. He was sent across the river 
as correspondent from the town of 
Gretna. As Mr. Ballard recalls the 
story’ Long walked into the city 
room about two weeks later and said: 
“I’m quitting this job. I can make 
more money shooting craps.” 

From this time forward Long’s 
journalistic bent manifested itself in 
various forms which eventually re- 
ceived national attention. Following 
are recorded the journalistic techni- 
ques he employed and the publishing 
enterprises in which he engaged.’ 


_' Contrary to the version recounted in 
Time, Dec. 18, 1989, P- 46. 
2 The material in this account was gath- 
ered from persons closely connected with 
Huey P. Long and his work, and who, for 
the most part, had never before been inter- 


Long believed that wide dissemina- 


.tion of political propaganda was tan- 


tamount to success in politics. During 
his brief student life at the University 
of Oklahoma in 1912, a Wilson-for- 
President Club was organized by stu- 
dents. Characteristically Long took 
up the cause of Champ Clark, Wil- 
son’s rival for the Democratic nomi- 
nation, and made an attack on Wil- 
son through the medium of a circular 
—a form of contact with, and infor- 
mation for, the voter that Long was 
to employ for the rest of his life. 

In the summer of 1918 he cam- 
paigned for the post of railroad com- 
missioner * for North Louisiana, plas- 
tering the district with circulars. “My 
youngsters knew how to fold and 
mail campaign literature before they 
could walk, almost,” he has declared. 

When John M. Parker became the 
successful candidate for governor in 
viewed on the subject. About half of the 
figures quoted in this article are taken 
from original records, and the other half 
sifted down from the best recollections of 
the people interviewed. Documentation for 
authority of certain statements is perforce 
omit because of political conditions in 
Louisiana. There has been no attempt here 
at evaluation or critical analysis. 

3 The Railroad Commission was the pred- 
ecessor in law to the Louisiana Public 


Service Commission which was established 
by the Constitution of 1921. 
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1919, Long supported him, thinking 
that Parker would see certain legis- 
lation enacted. When this legislation 
was not put forth Long felt he had 
- been unjustly treated. In a series of 
circulars, which he multigraphed in 
the office of the Louisiana Public 
Service Commission and placed on 
every legislator’s desk, his anger got 
the better of him and the new gover- 
nor promptly brought action for 
criminal libel. 

In 1924, Long was reelected public 
service commissioner, and his reputa- 
tion as a rambunctious politician and 
a clever lawyer spread throughout 
the state. And whenever the occasion 
warranted it—or Long thought it 
did—he would issue a circular 
against something or somebody. 

Between September, 1927, and the 
end of the year, in his second cam- 
paign for governor, Long distributed 
more than a dozen printed broadside 
circulars with a total circulation of 
more than 1,000,000 copies. After he 
was elected governor, he rested his 
facile pen for a few months. But in 
less than a year he was impeached by 
the House of Representatives, and in 
an effort to get to the people with his 
personal message and accounting of 
the situation, he had printed and 
distributed several editions of circu- 
lars during April and May of 1929 
totaling 900,000 copies. 

After the impeachment proceed- 
ings had become a political fiasco, 
Long decided the only way he could 
get things done was to have a free 
hand in politics. As he slowly but 
surely took over control of all state 
boards and all state employes, he 
was sending out two to three circu- 
lars a week to his electorate, pointing 
out the desirability of the proposed 


$68,000,000 road bond amendment 
with which to build much needed 
roads and bridges and how much 
more effective he would be in the 
United States Senate than the incum- 
bent, Senator Joseph E. (“Feather 
Duster”*) Ransdell. Through the 
late summer and into late fall, the 
total circulation of these circulars 
exceeded 2,000,000. Long was elected 
senator from Louisiana while his gub- 
ernatorial time had run but half of 
its four years, and his road bond 
amendment was approved by the 
people. 

He continued to send circulars un- 
til the day he died, plugging his own 
candidates and threshing the others 
in contests large and small. It is well 
to note that with very few excep- 
tions Long wrote the circulars which 
backed his candidates, even though 
they were signed with the candidates’ 
names. 

The total circulation of all Long’s 
circulars for which there is a record 
was about 26,000,000. Seldom did a 
circular run less than 20,000. A great 
many ran to more than 100,000, and 
on at least ten occasions they ran to 
500,000 or more copies each. The 
largest circulation recorded was that 
for a circular issued shortly after the 
Sands Point, Long Island, incident 
early in September, 1933 — 1,225,000 
copies were printed and distributed. 
Long’s last circular was published 
September 6, 1935, two days before 
he was shot just outside the govern- 
or’s office in the state capitol at Bat- 
on Rouge. Its circulation was 425,000. 

4One of Long’s favorite political tech- 
niques which drew chuckles from all sides 
was to dub his — by some nickname 
which exaggerated a certain characteristic. 


In this case Senator Ransdell had a pro- 
nounced goatee. 
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ONG believed more strongly in the 
efficacy of his circulars, as far as 
can be learned, than in that of his 
newspapers. His system of getting 
them done was a last minute rush, 
typical of his journalistic, as well as 
his political, conduct. Briefly, the sys- 
tem worked in this manner. He would 
get an idea for a circular and pencil 
it, type it or dictate it. At any time 
of night or day he would call Joseph 
P. David, president and owner of the 
Franklin Printing Company, New 
Orleans, and say: “Dave, I got a cir- 
cular for you. Come on over.” Mr. 
David would turn to a special tele- 
phone list and call up the necessary 
machine operators and pressmen. For 
those who did not have telephones, 
he had a set of telegrams made up in 
advance which summoned them. Mr. 
David would then hurry to the 
twelfth floor of the Roosevelt Hotel 
in New Orleans, where Long had a 
suite of rooms, get the circular and 
take it over to his print shop. 
Often Long would wander over, 
sometimes to read proof and some- 
times just to sit around and talk. His 
corrections were always typographi- 
cal and grammatical. Never did he 
extract or add anything beyond a few 
words in the text of the circular. 
Mr. David, while still sleepily call- 
ing his men together, would always 
call one other person, the superinten- 
dent of maintenance of the State 
Highway Department in Baton 
Rouge, and say, “Huey’s getting out 
another circular.” If Long had the 
circular already written, Mr. David 
could usually estimate within eight 
to twelve hours the time necessary 
to get it ready. There were times, 
however, when Long’s announcement 


would simply be, “I’m getting out a 
circular. Come on down while I finish 
it.” In that case, Mr. David, after a 
few experiences of waiting long 
hours, would never notify Baton 
Rouge until Long had finished writ- 
ing. 

The system of distribution from 
the time he was governor until he 
died was simple for a man with the 
political strength that Long pos- 
sessed. Various unmarked trucks and 
automobiles would line up in front of 
the Franklin Printing Company on 
Poydras Street,° and would get the 
bundles of circulars, already counted 


‘and marked, and speed over the 


state. The superintendent of main- 
tenance had meanwhile called each 
parish (county) leader, who in turn 
had called each of his ward leaders, 
who in turn had called each of the 
precinct captains. The bundles were 
usually made up for parishes, broken 
down by parish leaders into ward 
bundles and passed out to precinct 
captains who acted as carriers. 

When the cost of these circulars 
had run up to several thousand dol- 
lars, Mr. David would notify Long 
or someone else close to him, and the 
bill would be paid, in part or in whole, 
but always in cash. 

In the middle of the impeachment 
proceedings, May 12, 1929, Long 
found time to write for a young 
friend a two page manuscript on 
“How to Study for the Bar; or Ad- 
vice to Young Lawyers.”* It was 
printed for the first time in The Pro- 

5The building in which this firm is 
housed is overlooked by the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune city room, 150 yards away 
in a taller building, from which many a 
— shot was taken for use in the pa- 


® Long’s brilliance as a lawyer was al- 
ready well established. 
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gress, August 26, 1938,’ and the origi- 
nal has been framed beneath glass in 
the office of Robert S. Maestri, 
former state commissioner of conser- 
vation and present mayor of New 
Orleans. 

In the fall of 1929, Long began 
casting about for a suitable subject 
for a thesis which he hoped would 
bring him an honorary university de- 
gree. A capable trial lawyer friend 
had worked over a compilation of 
Louisiana’s numerous constitutions 
for purposes of ready reference and 
suggested this idea to Long, offering 
to him the work already done. Long, 
highly pleased, assigned young law- 
yers to assist his friend, and in 1930 
had published for the state of Louisi- 
ana an edition of 1,000 copies of 
“Compilation of the Constitutions of 
the State of Louisiana (with amend- 
ments), 1812-1930.” The book car- 
ried byline and copyright of Huey 
P. Long and was promptly sent to 
lawyers and libraries all over Louisi- 
ana. It is considered a valuable aid 
and is widely used as a reference work 
by the legal profession. 


UEY LONG’S first newspaper 
venture, The Louisiana Pro- 
gress, subtitled “the people’s de- 
fense,” began March 27, 1930, as an 
eight-page weekly, published on 
Thursdays. There have been various 
reasons assigned as to Long’s real pur- 
pose in starting this paper, but the 
best reasons seem to be these: (1) he 
had decided to campaign for the 
United States Senate and, with all 
other papers in the state against him, 
7™This was the newspaper published by 
former Governor Richard W. Leche and is 
not to be confused with Long’s two papers, 


The Louisiana Progress and The American 
Progress. 


wanted newspaper support, even if 
it had to be his own; (2) he wanted 
a big way to propagate his ideas and 
opinions, and to discredit the “lying 
newspapers’;* (3) he just naturally 
wanted to run a newspaper. 

Long went to Col. James E. Ed- 
monds, formerly managing editor of 
the Item and later the Times-Picay- 
une, then conducting a public rela- 
tions office, and had him undertake 
the task of negotiating the produc- 
tion contracts, organizing the staff 
and setting up the mechanical style 
and method of producing the paper. 
John Klorer, formerly night city edi- 
tor of the Times-Picayune, was hired 
as editor. With him were George 
French and Morley Cassidy, both for- 
merly of the Item, and Trist Wood, 
freelance cartoonist. They consti- 
tuted, with one or two other writ- 
ers, the editorial staff not only for 
this paper, but for the second paper, 
The American Progress. For the first 
five weeks the front page date line 
read, “Published every Thursday 
from New Orleans.” On the sixth 
week the last phrase, “from New Or- 
leans,” was dropped and the mast- 
head revealed that it was being pub- 
lished in Mississippi at the plant of 
the Meridian Star.’ 

The paper’s first two advertise- 
ments appeared in issue No. 5 and 

8 It is interesting to note that while Long 
fought the “lying newspapers” he cleverly 
sought to get stories of his activities in the 
daily press. 

® It has been said that Long’s reason for 
publishing his papers from an out-of-state 
plant was to prevent libel suits which might 
tie up the paper; that he had assurances 
from responsible authorities in Mississippi 
that he would not be molested. Since this 
arrangement in no sense would have pre- 
vented the bringing of libel suits in federal 
courts, this reasoning is not logical. Per- 
haps the real reason was that no newspaper 


plant in Louisiana having the facilities 
would agree to print the Progress. 
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amounted to about one column of 
space. Slowly the advertising picked 
up until by mid-summer the adver- 
tising took up about 40 per cent of 
the paper. The last and thirty-third 
weekly issue appeared November 6, 
1930, by which time Long had been 
elected senator and his huge road 
bond amendment had been approved 
by the people. 

Volume 2 began as a five-column 
tabloid monthly of twenty-four 
pages, dated December 2, 1930, and 
ran through a June, 1931, issue. Dur- 
ing that time there was no particular 
need to reach the people weekly, and 
political news was relatively scarce. 
On July 15, 1931, Volume 8 was be- 
gun, in eight-column style, but still 
on a monthly basis. After five irregu- 
lar issues the paper suspended with 
the January 12, 1932, issue, the forty- 
fifth of its life. This paper generally 
plugged two things: Louisiana and 
Huey Long. It had complete cover- 
age of state and local political news. 
It always had a page or more of 
sports news, a good part of a page 
devoted to women’s interests, a lively 
editorial page and a page of general 
filler material of humor and oddities 
in the news—freely clipped from 
other newspapers. 

Long, as a young politician, used 
to visit his country folk, inquire 
about the crops and often spend the 
night in their homes. It was then that 
he began compiling a list of friendly 
names. When The Louisiana Progress 
was started he used this list as the ini- 
tial mail circulation list of the paper. 
It contained more than 10,000 names 
and the paper was sent free to these 
people, a small number of whom sent 
in the subscription price of $2 a year. 
Within a few months the mail circu- 


lation rose beyond 50,000, and stayed 
there. At times, however, when Long 
felt his paper ought to get into a 
particular section more thoroughly, 
or even cover the whole state, the 
number of copies printed was in- 
creased to between 100,000 and 
200,000, and occasionally the num- 
ber passed the half-million mark. 
Long often took a personal hand in 
editing the paper. He would write an 
occasional story, always write some 
headlines or criticize others and often 
direct which stories and angles to 
feature. 

There has been much said, and 
much confusion in the saying, about 
how Huey Long financed his news- 
paper. Careful checking indicates the 
system of the first Progress. From the 
start, the weekly production costs 
and payroll ran about 2,000 dollars. 
Advertising did not come in immedi- 
ately, so the word went around that 
state employes would have to contri- 
bute their share. At the same time 
other employes were notified to turn 
in small subscription lists of so many 
names, varying from two to twenty 
for each employe according to his 
salary. Some employes managed to 
obtain honest subscriptions, but 
many simply sent in the required 
amounts of money and lists of names 
picked at random. 

Without the cost of those extra 
copies, The Louisiana Progress might 
have been a fairly profitable venture. 
However, there were few months 
when income was above expendi- 
tures. 

The advertising department had 
salesmen who went out and sold ads 
without any encouragement from 
Long to use pressure. The stories of 
pressure upon mercantile and _ busi- 
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ness houses which came later did not 
involve Long’s newspapers. 

After Long went to Washington, 
his economic ideas for curing the de- 
_ pression and giving every individual 
a home and a livable wage became 
real news. In 1933 he began to or- 
ganize “Share-the-Wealth” clubs 
throughout the country. To aid him, 
he hired John Klorer and the former 
Louisiana Progress staff to operate a 
new newspaper. This American Pro- 
gress appeared as a weekly on August 
24, 1933, went monthly with the 
April 5, 1934, issue and continued so 
until after Huey’s death. 

While the editorial offices of Amer- 
ican Progress took up the whole sec- 
ond floor of the office building at 822 
Perdido Street, New Orleans, where 
Earl J. Christenberry, secretary to 
Senator Long, had his own law office 
and mimeographing business, the 
publication office of the paper was 
at the plant of the Meridian Star, as 
in the case of the first Progress. 

Following each of Long’s coast-to- 
coast radio speeches, there would be 
an avalanche of letters from individ- 
uals and groups of individuals want- 
ing to form “Share-the-Wealth” 
clubs. These clubs were organized on 
a non-dues basis and membership 
blanks, buttons and a subscription to 
The American Progress were sent out 
from Washington by a corps of office 
assistants.” 

As the lists of members were com- 
piled in Long’s Washington office, 
they were sent to the New Orleans 

10 At the height of this listener response, 
more than 380,000 letters were received 
daily for twenty-four consecutive days. 
During this time a battery of forty-eight 
clerks and stenographers were busy on a 
twenty-four-hour basis taking care of 


“Share-the-Wealth” business. When Long 
died there were more than 7,000,000 mem- 


office of The American Progress and 
added to the subscription list. In this 
way, the mail circulation of Long’s 
second newspaper rose to more than 
360,000 an issue; and, as in the earlier 
case, on special occasions from 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 extra copies 
would be run. They were distributed 
in Louisiana through Long’s system 
for circulars, and elsewhere through 
existing “Share-the-Wealth” clubs. 
Letters to the editor from every state 
in the union, with a big majority 
from California and the Middle 
West, attested to the wide national 
readership this paper received. 

That Long was in Washington did 
not mean he relinquished any per- 
sonal direction over his paper. Once 
a week he would call John Klorer, 
the editor, who would read the head-: 
lines and first few paragraphs of the 
stories. If Long did not like a head- 
line he would compose another on the 
spot. If the lead story did not have 
enough snap or punch, he would com- 
pose a few sentences to show what he 
wanted. By the time the long conver- 
sation was ended, Long had a mental 
picture of what was in his newspaper 
and knew that everything from 
makeup to editorials was as he de- 
sired. 

This American Progress took no 
advertising other than its own pro- 
motional material. For each issue, 
costs ran about $6,000. Of the 360,- 
000 mail circulation, not more than 
100,000 paid the 50 cents or $1 sub- 
scription fee." Long did not want 
advertising, his former associates 
say, because he was out to attack 
chain stores and other commercial 

11 The subscription price was 50 cents a 
year for the first ten issues, went to $1 for 


the next thirty-one issues, then back to 50 
cents. 
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institutions. He insisted on sending 
the paper free to every “Share-the- 
Wealth” member whether the appeal 
for the subscription dollar was 
heeded or not. At the start, state em- 
ployes in Louisiana complained of 
being nicked for subscriptions, under 
the system employed with the first 
Progress. But the protest appears not 
to have been universal, and there is 
no evidence that the practice was 
continued after the paper was under 
way. 

To get funds to pay for the paper, 
Long turned to political friends. The 
paper, needless to say, was always 
heavily in the red as a business un- 
dertaking. 


N OCTOBER of 1933, Huey 
Long’s second published book, his 
autobiography, “Every Man a King,” 
went on sale in New Orleans. Long, 
early in the year, became convinced 
that so much was being said about 
him and against him that he would 
have to publish his own version of 
himself. As he put it: “If the news- 
papers, magazines and some biog- 
raphers of this country and other na- 
tions find the public so interested in 
me that they continue to write and 
publish garbled accounts of my ca- 
reer, then perhaps I should write of 
myself.” 

Secluding himself as much as pos- 
sible for six weeks he wrote in long 
hand and on the typewriter and dic- 
tated his book of 343 large-type 
pages. After the manuscript was pre- 
pared there was the problem of find- 
ing a publisher. After $6,000 was ad- 
vanced, a firm in New York finally 
agreed to publish the book, but just 
as the last plates were being com- 
pleted, the firm suddenly announced 


that it would have to cancel the con- 
tract because of its lawyers’ fears of 
libelous matter. After numerous re- 
fusals from publishers, the plates 
were taken to a small printing firm in 
New York which turned out the un- 
bound pages, and a bindery across 
the river in New Jersey put the book 
together and wrapped it in the gold- 
colored jacket which Long designed. 

Mr. Christenberry, Long’s secre- 
tary, took out papers as the chief in- 
corporator of the National Book Co., 
Inc., New Orleans, and sales and dis- 
tribution were handled through his 
office. In order to get book stores to 
handle the volume, Mr. Christen- 
berry had to go from city to city, per- 
sonally selling the large book stores 
and dealers on the idea that there 
would be a demand for the book. In 
a few instances the stores invited him 
to set up his own displays in their 
windows—opportunities he readily 
accepted. 

The book was printed in an edition 
of 100,000 copies less spoilage. More 
than 20,000 copies have been sold at 
the regular price of $1, and there are 
still copies on booksellers’ shelves for 
which there are infrequent but con- 
tinuing calls.” The book would have 
been a good business proposition if 
Long had not cut the price to $1 and 
insisted on sending from one to five 
copies to each “Share-the-Wealth” 
club free. Nearly 70,000 copies were 
given away on Long’s request. 

12 Here is a typical request from a man 
in West Palm Beach, Florida, received re- 
a A general of University of 

Louisiana, 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

“Dear sir: 

“Would you have the kindness to 
give me the title of the book or books, 
written by your great leader, the late 


Senator Huey Long, and where I 
could buy it or them.” 
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During the summer of 1934 the 
editors of Liberty magazine in New 
York suggested that Long write an 
article for their publication. He dic- 
_tated a piece and sent it off. On No- 
vember 10, the article, greatly altered 
and cut, appeared under the head- 
line “I am in the Doghouse; the King- 
fish speaks for himself in the first 
Magazine Article he has Ever Writ- 
ten.” There was talk that Long was 
paid as much as $5,000 for this work, 
but actually he refused to accept any 
pay for it. 

As the “Share-the-Wealth” clubs 
grew in number, some sort of manual 
was needed to guide members in their 
conduct and to give them inspiration 
and substantial authority to show 
that sharing the wealth would cure 
the economic ills of the country. A 
pamphlet answering those needs, pre- 
pared and published under Long’s 
name in Washington, was called 
“Share Our Wealth; Every Man a 
King . . . containing authority, laws, 
statistics and published comments of 
leaders of all time.” The research in- 
volved in this $2-page pamphlet was 
done by Long’s secretary, Mr. Chris- 
tenberry. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of these were printed and dis- 
tributed to “Share-the-Wealthers.” 

After Long had become interested 
in Louisiana State University he 
entered into a period of song writing. 
One day he es‘led in Costro Carazo, 
a well-known band leader who later 
became director of the University 
band, and said that he had the lyrics 
of a song to be called “Every Man a 
King” and wanted the music. He had 
a piano brought into his suite; Carazo 
sat down at the keyboard; and by 
trial and error, selection and rejec- 
tion, the business of improvization 


went forward, and thus the music 
was composed for “Every Man a 
King.” * 

Mr. Carazo then mentioned that 
he had a couple of good tunes; per- 
haps Long had some words to go with 
them. In a few days the lyrics for 
“Darling of L.S.U.”™* were written, 
and a few weeks later words to 
“Touchdown for L.S.U.” * were com- 
pleted. One day shortly afterward 
Long called Carazo in and said he 
had both the words and the music 
Would Mr. Carazo put them down 
on paper for him? As Long hummed 
out his tune, Mr. Carazo transcribed 
what became “Miss Vandy.”” 
“Touchdown for L.S.U.” is still one 
of the football songs at the univer- 
sity, “Darling of L.S.U.” is often 
played at dances, but “Every Man a 
King” died out with Long and the 
“Share-the-Wealth” clubs, and “Miss 
Vandy” never was known. The songs, 
like most of Long’s extra-political 
ventures, were not intended to make 
money, and as far as is known no 
royalties have ever been paid on any 
of the songs. 

One day early in 1935, Long and 
his secretary were sitting in their 
Washington office and Long was 
frankly looking for some publicity 
stunt. Suddenly he slapped his thigh 
and hopped up out of his chair. 

“T’ve got it,” he said. “We'll write 
a book on etiquette.” 

The book, of course, was to satirize 
social procedures, and political ones 
too, but after the first chapter was 
written, Long was interrupted. Be- 
fore he could get back to it again, he 

13M. Whitmarsh and Sons, New York. 
Copyright 1935. 

14 Ibid. 

18 Ibid 


16 Franklin Printing Co., New Orleans. 
Copyright 1935 by Huey P. Long. 
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decided a better stunt would be to 
write a book predicting what he 
would do when he became president 
of the United States. 

He told his ideas to Mr. Christen- 
berry and William K. Hutchinson of 
International News Service, then in 
Washington, and the two of them 
drew up a complete outline and set 
to work ghosting the book. Even the 
first few pages of “My First Days in 
the White House” indicate quite 
clearly that the style is not Long’s. 
This fourth published work readily 
found a publisher, the Telegraph 
Press at Harrisburg, Penn. The pen- 
cil and charcoal drawings that illu- 
strate the book were done by Miss 
Cleanthe Carr, a well known New 
York illustrator. The drawing that 
caricatures Long most extremely was 
the one he liked best. 

A few days before he was shot, 
Long picked up the proofs on his way 
to St. Louis, and in so much of a 
hurry was he to see the book pub- 
lished that a young man from the 
publishing house came along with 
him to take the proofs back to Har- 
risburg. Exactly what happened to 
the size of the book is not known, but 


the resulting 140 pages in large type 
are only about one third of the origi- 
nal manuscript. Whether Long got 
bored with the job and lopped off 
great portions here and there, or 
whether he wanted to save the ma- 
terial for Senate speeches, or whether 
he decided a small book would sell 
better than a large one, is not known. 
A newspaper man who accompanied 
him on that trip has been out of the 
country as a foreign correspondent 
for the last year and could not be 
reached. 

The book was published post- 
humously in the fall of 1935. 

Long’s numerous speeches and 
radio addresses, as well as bylined 
articles he wrote for both of his Pro- 
gress newspapers, all go to swell to a 
great volume the outpourings of a 
unique political career. Almost none 
of his radio addresses or his lengthy 
speeches on the floor of the Senate 
were prepared even by so much as a 
sketchy outline on a slip of paper. 
The poorest radio speech he ever de- 
livered was the only speech he ever 
wrote. Long was at his best when he 
was thinking and talking extempo- 
raneously. 
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HE zeal of newspapers to print 

news “while it is news” creates 
many legal problems; and none af- 
fords greater uncertainty to the 
press than that of information ob- 
tained at a police station. 

City, county and _ state police 
headquarters are sources of a con- 
siderable proportion of a paper’s 
news. If the newspaper waited until 
each criminal action became a true 
judicial proceeding, much of its 
news value would be lost. But publi- 
cation of news of arrests or com- 
plaints as information is received 
at the police station means, in most 
jurisdictions, that the newspaper 
assumes full responsibility. 

The importance of the police beat 
as a news source has been well es- 
tablished since the advent of the 
penny press in the 1830s. Following 
the pattern of the London Morning 
Herald, Benjamin H. Day in 1833 
bid for popular support for his New 
York Sun by depending largely up- 
on the police court. Competitors 
soon imitated or outdid him, and in 
the evolution of news emphasis be- 
gan to shift from police court hear- 
ings to preliminary investigations 
and arrests. Interest whipped up by 
the penny press in the Ellen Jewett 
murder in 1836 was so great that, 
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by the time Defendant Richard P. 
Robinson came to trial nearly two 
months later in New York, the 
courtroom was rushed by “an im- 
mense multitude which had col- 
lected in the avenues, passes and 
round the city hall ... and liter- 
ally jammed every nook and cor- 
ner.” * 

Today even the smallest daily 
maintains a man at the police sta- 
tion either full or part time. Report- 
ers in the police station go first to 
the police blotter, the day-by-day 
journal of arrests. Many stories are 
taken directly from this record and 
only in the more important cases 
does the reporter seek out the po- 
lice chief or a deputy for elabora- 
tion. Usually available also to the 
reporter, unless withheld by the 
chief, is the more elaborate report 
of the arresting officer. 

Notations on the police blotter, as 
a rule very brief, consist for the 
most part of these facts: (1) name 
of person arrested, charge and name 
of complainant, if any; (2) name of 
arresting officer; (3) place and time 
of arrest; (4) age and brief physi- 
cal description of prisoner; and (5) 
the first disposition of the case— 


1New York Transcript, June 5, 1836. 
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whether the prisoner is held in cus- 
tody and for what judicial agency, 
admitted to bail or released on his 
own recognizance. Supplementing 
this meager information, arresting 
officers fill out a report detailing 
their actions and preliminary inves- 
tigations, from the time they took 
the prisoner into custody until he 
was delivered to the officer in charge 
of the police station. 

What are the newspaper’s rights 
and privileges regarding this police 
blotter news? and of what defenses 
may it avail itself in a suit arising 
out of publication of such informa- 
tion? 


O jurisdiction denies the right 
of newspapers to fair comment 
or a recital of facts based upon a 
judicial proceeding. But the work 
of the police department is admin- 
istrative rather than judicial, and 
the liability of the publisher for 
news from this source has been sub- 
jected to varying interpretations; in 
many jurisdictions the problem has 
not been clearly defined. Recent 
cases show a tendency upon the part 
of the courts to recognize a privi- 
lege in the reports of administrative 
proceedings, but many jurisdictions 
confine this recognition to an accu- 
rate account of the facts taken from 
a written record, and in most in- 
stances the right is destroyed if the 
reporter seeks additional informa- 
tion from the arresting officers. Fail- 
ure of a reporter to copy police blot- 
ter information correctly, even the 
omission of the initials of a prison- 
ers name, may destroy all chance 
of a newspaper’s setting up a de- 
fense of privilege? 
2?See Washington Post v. Kennedy, 8 F 


2d 207, where a reporter omitted two ini- 
tials of a man arrested on a forgery charge. 


A newspaper which inadvertently 
had the suspect arrested for ques- 
tioning in a burglary in one section 
of the city when in fact he was held 
in connection with a robbery in an- 
other area was held to be liable.* 

As early as 1860, an Ohio court 
ruled that an affidavit made by a 
complainant at a police station bore 
no privilege although an arrest was 
made upon that charge. 


“ 


.... We are satisfied that author- 
ity and sound policy alike refuse to ex- 
tend privilege here claimed to the pub- 
lication, in detail, of false and defama- 
tory charges alone, which must have 
been preferred by a proceeding purely 
ex parte; and that such publication can 
only be justified by showing the truth 
of the charge.” * 


The New Jersey courts, much la- 
ter, took a position that what a com- 
plainant says in asking for a war- 
rant is not privileged.’ 

In 1889 the Michigan supreme 
court enunciated a principle fol- 
lowed in many jurisdictions. The 
court said: 


“The reporter . . . . has no more right 
to collect stories on the street, or even 
to gather information from policemen 
or magistrates out of court about a 
citizen to his detriment, and publish 
such stories and information as facts 
in a newspaper, than has a person not 
connected with a newspaper to whisper 
from ear to ear the gossip and scandal 
of the street. If true, such publication 
or such speaking may be privileged; 
but if false, the newspaper as well as 
the citizen must be responsible to any- 
one who is wronged and damaged 
thereby.” ° 


8 Norfolk Post Corp. v. Wright, 140 Va. 
7385; 122 S. E. 656 (1924). 

* Cincinnati Gazette Co. v. Timberlake, 
10 O. St. 548; 78 A.D. 285 (1860). But the 
Ohio ruling has been modified by statute 
and judicial construction. 

5 McDermott v. Association, 48 N. J. Law. 


88. 

6 McAllister v. Fress Press Co., 76 Mich. 
888, 48 N. W. 481. This principle was reaf- 
firmed by the courts many times. See Nun- 
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A Louisiana decision in 1902, al- 
though recognizing a trend among 
authorities in favor of printing po- 
lice blotter news, said: 


“The right to publish reports of ex 
parte proceedings and preliminary ex- 
aminations and the like does not seem 
to be fully conceded by the law. The 
weight of authority is in favor of ex- 
tending the privilege to reports of ar- 
rests or information gained from papers 
on file, so long as such reports do not 
assume the guilt of the accused and are 
not otherwise defamatory, Newell, 
Defam., page 549. So it has been held 
that a newspaper may report the fact 
that a person has been arrested and 
held for examination, but it has no 
right to go beyond this and assume the 
guilt of the person charged. . 

“The only question then is ‘whether 
the publication as true of injurious 
statements in question is protected by 
any privilege. We know of no law to 
that effect. 

“There would have been no privi- 
lege, whether absolute or conditional, 
even if the defendant had confined it- 
self to the publication of the reports 

. as entered upon the books kept 
by the superintendent of police or the 
chief of detectives for that purpose, 
since neither common convenience nor 
the interests of society require that 
opinions, suspicions and deductions of 
police and detective officers, whether 
reported in writing to their superior of- 
ficers or through the telephone to the 
newspapers, should be published to the 
world. Such reports are in no sense 
judicial proceedings, and their publica- 
tion is entitled to no greater privilege 
than that of reports emanating from 
private individuals.” * 


On the other hand, Colorado, as 


nally v. Press Publishing Co., 110 App. Div. 
(N. Y.) 10 (1905); Jastrzembski v. Marz- 
hausen, 120 Mich. 677, 79 N.W. 935; and 
others. 

7 Billet vy. Times-Democrat Publishing 
Co., 107 La. 751; 32 S 17. But in 1910 a 
Louisiana court held that a police chief’s 
theory as to the source of alleged poisoned 
sugar was privileged on the grounds that 
the report contained “facts exciting public 
comment regarding public health and 
safety.”’ Morasca v. Item Co., 


126 La. 426; 
52 S 565. 


early as 1894, and Texas in 1896 
seemed willing to entertain a de- 
fense of privilege if the publication 
were confined to a mere statement 
of arrest and the charge. The Colo- 
rado court said: 


“Tf the writer had contented himself 
with giving the fact of the arrest and 
the charge upon which it had been 
made, the claim of privilege would be 
entitled to consideration, but he pro- 
ceeded upon his own responsibility to 
brand the plaintiff with an opprobrious 
epithet and to assert him guilty of the 
most disgraceful and infamous offenses. 
If the statements were false, the mere 
fact that the defendant believed them 
to be true does not justify their publi- 
cation and gives the words the force 
and effect which were obviously in- 
tended. We do not understand upon 
what theory the case of privilege can 
be made in their behalf.” * 


The Texas civil appeals court in 
1896 said: 


“Tf a regular affidavit had been made 
and warrant issued, this would not sus- 
tain an allegation of the truth of the 
publication under the law as estab- 
lished. The question then would be pre- 
sented whether or not the publication 
was privileged but no such question 
arises here. In the acts of these parties, 
there was no semblance of a proceeding 
instituted and conducted in a court of 
justice.” ° 
A tendency to recognize privi- 

lege in reporting the activities of 
law enforcement officers is seen in 
a Washington decision in 1905 in 
which a newspaper relied upon both 
police records and conversation with 
officers for an account of the arrest 
of a former vaudeville actress on a 
charge of being the “master mind” 
for burglars. Subsequently she was 
discharged on the basis of mistaken 
identity. The newspaper defended 


8 Republican Pub. Co. v. Conroy, 5 Col. 
App. 262, 88 P. 428 (1894). 
® Dement v. Houston Printing Co., 14 


Tex. Civ. App. 391; 87 S.W. 985. 
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its stories of the pursuit, arrest, 
trial and acquittal on the grounds 
of qualified privilege. The court 
ruled: 


“ 


.. it (the newspaper article) 
only purported to be a statement of the 
acts, theories and representations of 
the officers of the law in relation to 
the pursuit, arrest, trial and acquittal 


“The articles are undoubtedly quali- 
fiedly privileged. That being true, they 
are not libelous per se and no express 
malice being alleged and there being 
nothing in the articles themselves or in 
the circumstances surrounding their 
publication to indicate malice, the de- 
sire evidently being only to publish 
sensational news in a sensational and 
somewhat embellished style, the pub- 
lishers are not legally responsible in 
damages.” *° 


But an Illinois newspaper in 1911 
was not permitted to set up a de- 
fense that its article was a true ac- 
count obtained from the chief of 
police and others at the police sta- 
tion. The court waved aside such 
plea with this ruling: 

“Tt is no defense to an action in 
libel to show publication was predi- 
cated upon information obtained 
from the chief of police and others 
at the police station.” * 


LTHOUGH the Texas courts as 
early as 1896 indicated that a 
defense of privilege might be set up 
for inforn.ation taken from a police 
blotter, it refused to entertain such 
a plea in 1915. A Houston newspa- 
per published an account of the ar- 
rest of a suspect in the murder of a 
girl. In its defense the newspaper 
contended that the plaintiff’s arrest 
and incarceration were matters of 
10 McClure v. Review Pub. Co., 80 Wash. 


160; 80 P. 803 (1905). 


1 Stevens v. Commercial News Co., 164 
Ill. App. 6. 


public record in the police depart- 
ment, an entry of the arrest hav- 
ing been made in the police blot- 
ter or docket. The court, in reject- 
ing the defense, raised the whole 
question of whether a police blotter 
is a proceeding authorized by law. 
“There is no evidence to show that 
the ordinances of the city required the 
keeping of such a docket or from which 
it can be inferred that the entries made 
therein were a proceeding authorized 
by law in the administration of law 
such as to render as privileged the pub- 
lication of entries made therein.” “ 


The Missouri courts in 1928, fol- 
lowing the precedent of an 1897 de- 
cision, ruled that information from 
the police station was not “state- 
ments of facts developed on a judi- 
cial investigation nor the statements 
of a fact resulting from a judicial 
investigation, nor were they matters 
upon which the public had a right 
to be informed nor information use- 
ful to the public, and therefore not 
privileged.” 

The Virginia supreme court in 
1924 indicated, however, that where 
an arrest becomes a matter of rec- 
ord, a defense of privilege might be 
entertained. It said: 

“The character of the charge was a 
matter of public record, and had 
the reporter seen fit to examine it, 
rather than to rely upon the state- 
ment of the detectives, this litiga- 
tion could never have arisen. Re- 
porter Chase said the article restates 
and accurately states information 
the detectives gave him. The cor- 

12 Houston Chronicle Pub. Co. v. Bowen, 
182 S.W. 61 (1915). The court also con- 
tended that the arrest had not been made 
upon a warrant issued by the proper au- 
thorities. 

18 Burrows Vv. Pulitzer Pub. Co., 255 S.W. 


925 (1928). Earlier decision was Arnold v. 
Sayings Co., 79 Mo. App. 159 (1897). 
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rectness of this information was a 
risk assumed.” ™ 

The new tendency in many juris- 
dictions to recognize a privilege in 
reporting the administrative activi- 
ties of the police department was 
perhaps nowhere emphasized with 
such clarity as in a 1930 decision of 
the Oregon courts. A newspaper, in 
reporting the arrest of a_ school 
teacher on a theft charge, explained 
the deduction and methods used by 
police officers to trap the suspect. 
The court said: 


“The public was entitled to know 
through the newspaper whether there 
were reasonable circumstances connect- 
ed with the matter upon which to base 
the proceedings and arrest of the de- 
fendant. The fact that the plaintiff was 
a school teacher and a man of promi- 
nence does not change the rule. 

“The sheriff and his deputies had the 
right to detail the circumstances and 
their theories based upon circum- 
stances in regard to the arrest and it 
was proper for the newspaper to pub- 
lish the same. The matter was con- 
nected with the case and germane to 
the preliminary arrest. . . . 

“It is within the qualified privilege 
of a newspaper to publish in good faith 
as current news all such matters as in- 
volve the violation of law or public 
misconduct such as justifies police in- 
terference and matters in connection 
with and in aid of the prosecution of 
inquiries regarding the commission of 
a crime even though the publication 
may reflect on the actors and tend to 
bring them into public disgrace and 
contempt.” ™ 


Some writers have held that the 
Michigan courts in a 1931 decision 
reversed the 1889 ruling, but the 
record does not bear out the conten- 
tion. The trial court in a libel action 
did say: 

14 Norfolk Post Corp. v. Wright, op. cit. 


15 Kilgore v. Koen, 188 Ore. 1; 288 P. 192 
(19380). 


“So long as the newspaper fairly and 
without malice reports and publishes 
the information it or its reporter ob- 
tains from the sheriff or his deputies, 
the articles are qualifiedly privileged.” 


The supreme court, however, in 
passing upon this part of the trial 
judge’s charge, said: 


“This charge was more favorable 
than the defendant was entitled to.” * 


As recently as 1941, Vermont 
courts have refused to recognize po- 
lice blotter news as privileged. 


“We do not regard a preliminary 
police investigation as a judicial pro- 
ceeding or the publication made in the 
course thereof by a self-confessed per- 
petrator of a crime concerning an al- 
leged accomplice as coming within the 
protection of qualified privilege. Infor- 
mation of this nature given out by the 
police is not to be considered as a 
statement of facts developed on a ju- 
dicial investigation or the statement of 
a fact resulting from a judicial investi- 
gation.” * 


From the cases cited above, al- 
though they show conflicting ten- 
dencies, several conclusions can be 
drawn. Many jurisdictions permit a 
defense of privilege if the newspa- 
per confines itself to the mere facts 
on a written police record. Few jur- 
isdictions recognize privilege for 
news gathered by direct contact 
with police officers either in person 
or by telephone. In most jurisdic- 
tions, affidavits filed in support of a 
claim are not privileged even if an 
actual arrest results.” Likewise, in- 

16 Sherwood v. Evening News Associa- 
tion, 256 Mich. 818 (1931). The case was 
remanded for new trial because of im- 
proper arguments of counsel. 

17 Lancour v. Herald and Globe Associa- 
tion, 17 A 2d 258; 182 ALR 486 (1941). 

18In Stone v. Hutchinson Daily News, 
125 Kan. 715; 266 P. 78, the court held an 
affidavit filed with a justice of the peace 


in a search and seizure proceeding was 
privileged. In Mannix v. Portland Tele- 
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formation obtained from police offi- 
cers as to their investigations, de- 
ductions or theories is seldom justi- 
fiable. 


FEW states have solved the re- 
porter’s dilemma with statutes 
dealing specifically with the police 
blotter situation, although even 
there judicial construction puts up 
a warning light for the newspaper. 
As early as 1893 Georgia enacted 

a statute which reads: 


“ 


. or a truthful report of infor- 
mation received from any arresting of- 
ficer or police authorities, shall be 
deemed privileged communications.” ” 


An Alabama act reads: 


“The publication of a fair and im- 
partial report of the return of any in- 
dictment, the issuance of any warrant, 
the arrest of any person for any cause, 
or the filing of an affidavit, pleading 
or other document in any criminal, 
civil or equity cause in any court, or 
a fair and impartial report of the con- 
tents thereof, or of any charge of crime 
made to any judicial officer or body, 
or of any report of any grand jury or 
of any investigation made by any leg- 
islative committee, or other public 
body or officer, shall be privileged, un- 
less it be proved that the same was 
published with actual malice, or that 
the defendant has refused, or neglected 
to publish in the same manner in 
which the publication complained of 
appeared, a reasonable explanation or 
contradiction thereof by the plaintiff 
or that the publisher has refused upon 
the written request of the plaintiff to 
publish the subsequent determination 
of such suit, action or investigation.” ” 


gram, 144 Or. 172; 28 P 2d. 188, a deposi- 
tion was held not privileged. 

1 Georgia Acts, 1898, p. 181. The issue 
was raised in Augusta Chronicle Pub. Co. 
v. Arrington, 157 S.E. 894 (1981), but was 
not passed upon because the court held the 
newspaper article went much further than 
a recital of fact. 

20 Alabama Acts, 1981, No. 647, p. 780. 


A Texas statute which writers 
generally agree extends privilege to 
this police information might be 
well treated with caution by report- 
ers in light of a 1939 court decision 
there. The statute reads: 


“A fair, true and impartial account 
of the proceedings in any court of jus- 
tice, unless the court prohibits the 
publication of the same... or any 
other office proceedings authorized by 
law in the administration of the 
laws.” * 


The Texas court held in this case 
that “authorized” means any action 
which an officer is required to take 
and not a proceeding which he may 
perform at his descretion. 


“A third person’s confession impli- 
cating an individual in the commission 
of alleged crimes taken by the district 
attorney was not official proceeding 
within the purview of the statute that 
publication by a newspaper of official 
proceedings is privileged.” * 


In view of the comment of the 
Michigan supreme court as noted 
previously, the statute of that state, 
too, might not furnish the newspa- 
per with a defense in all cases.” 

California, Ohio and New Jersey 
have similar statutes.” 

Under the Ohio statute as judi- 
cially construed, the old rule in ef- 


21 Texas Statutes (Vernon 1928), Title 
88, Art. 5482. 

2 Caller Times Pub. Co. v. Chandler, 
130 S.W. 2d 853 (1939). The court held that 
the district attorney is not authorized to 
take confessions in the sense that such ac- 
tion is required. But he may do so at his 
discretion. A similar ruling might be con- 
ceivably applied to a chief of police. 

23 Michigan Public Acts, 1981. No. 279, 
p. 468, reads in part: “No damage shall be 
awarded in any libelous action brought 
against a reporter for publication of a fair 
and true report of any public or official 
proceeding.” 

2% Page’s General Ohio Code, Annotated 
Vol. 8, 11848-2, p. 2438; California Civil 
Code (Deering 1923), Sec. 47 (4); New Jer- 
sey Laws, 1928, Chap. 265. 
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fect as far back as 1860 has been 
superseded.* 

The New Jersey statute is per- 
haps the most sweeping in charac- 


ter of all these special laws. It 
reads: 


“That the privileged character at- 
taching to the publication of judicial or 
other proceedings shall extend to the 
publication in any newspaper of offi- 
cial statements issued by the police de- 
partment heads, prosecutors of the 
county and coroners in the investiga- 
tions in progress or completed by them 
and which are accepted by the publish- 
er of any newspaper and the privileged 
character thereof shall be a good de- 
fense to any action in libel unless the 
plaintiff shall show express malice or 
malice in fact.” 


Kentucky has a statute that is far 
less liberal. The pertinent section 
reads: 


“The publication of a fair and im- 
partial report, or the whole or a synop- 
sis of any indictment, warrant, affidav- 
it, pleading or other document in any 
criminal or civil action in any court 
of competent jurisdiction shall be privi- 
leged.” * 


Although later cases show a ten- 
dency upon the part of some juris- 
dictions to recognize a privilege in 
reports of administrative proceed- 
ings, the newspaper, in the absence 
of specific statutes, has few defenses 
in libel. “It is quite generally held 
that the truth of the matters 
charged as defamatory exempts the 
publisher thereof from civil liabil- 
Pia 

“... the defendant may show 
in defense (1) that what was pub- 
lished was true, or (2) if he cannot 
~~ 28 Heimlich v. Printing Co., 170 N.P. 
(NS) 161; 25 O.D. (N.P.) 182, which sets 
aside Gazette Co. v. Timberlake, op. cit. 

2 Ky. Revised Stats., 1942, 411.060. 


27 Williams v. Standard Examiner Pub. 
Co., 83 Utah 81; 27 P 2d 1 (1928). 


prove this, he may show that he 
published the matter in question un- 
der privileged circumstances. Thus 
the truth may be regarded as the 
defendant’s first line of defense, 
privilege as a second line of de- 
fense.” * 

As pointed out by this report 
“under common law truth is still a 
defense, malice or no malice, but by 
statute many jurisdictions modified 
this common law rule so that truth 
is not a good defense if the defen- 
dant in publishing the libel was ac- 
tuated by ‘actual malice’—that is by 
malice in fact as distinguished from 
what is commonly termed malice in 
law.”” 

The publisher may set up a claim 
that the matters are so affected with 
public interest as to have qualified 
privilege. The question of privilege 
is usually one for the court to deter- 
mine and not the jury. Privilege, 
too, may be claimed if the police 
blotter is a public record. 


NFORTUNATELY for the 

newspaper, most states have 
never by statute, decision or opinion 
of their chief law officers designat- 
ed the police blotter as a public rec- 
ord. In some states the question has 
never arisen, and in many it is the 
general practice for reporters to 
have access to such police records 
and in these instances the responsi- 
bility for publication has never been 
judicially construed. 

In still other states, the law 
makes no provision for keeping such 
records and they are usually com- 
piled as the unofficial memoranda of 
the police department. Some states 

°8 Eighteenth report, Judicial Council of 


Massachusetts, p. 44. 
29 Ibid., p. 44. 
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leave the matter entirely in the 
hands of the various municipalities 
and there may be as many different 
ordinances as there are municipali- 
ties in the state. 

Georgia, Kansas, Idaho and Utah 
have by statute designated these 
police records as public records. A 
public record as the supreme court 
of Florida has defined it “is a writ- 
ten memorial made by a public offi- 
cer authorized by law to make it. It 
is required by law to be kept or 
necessary to be kept in the dis- 
charge of a duty imposed by law to 
serve as a memorial and evidence of 
something written, said or done.” ” 

In Alabama, police blotters, under 
judicial construction, are regarded 
as quasi public records.” 

Law officers in Florida, Alabama, 
Minnesota, Iowa, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Washington, and Okla- 
homa are inclined to the belief that 
the blotters are public records, al- 
though the question has never been 
judicially determined. 

On the other hand, five states 
leave the question to the munici- 
palities: Arizona, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Texas and West Virginia. 
In Washington a few cities on their 
own initiative have passed ordi- 
nances designating the police blotter 
a public record. 

Two states by statute definitely 
exclude police blotters from the cate- 

30 Amos. Comptroller v. Gunn, 84 Fla. 
285; 94 So. 615. See also Words and 
Phrases, First and Second Series. 

%.“*We are unable to affirm as a matter 
of law that said matters (records of the 
county sheriff, including the report of the 
jail keeper) are not such quasi public rec- 
ords, the possession of which are essential 
to the functioning of the petitioner ,(sher- 
iff) and subject to public inspection.” Wat- 
ford v. Lawson, 199 So. 692. (1940); Hol- 
combe v. Chandler, 200 So. 789 (1941) also 


lend support to the ruling that such rec- 
ords are quasi public records. 


gory of public records. They are 
South Dakota and Louisiana. But 
Louisiana permits an appeal to a 
district judge for determination of 
this question in individual cases. 
Connecticut by statute excludes the 
state police blotter, but makes no 
mention of the records of nee, 
peace officers. 

Two states, by court decision, ex- 
clude the police biotter from public 
records and a third state seems in- 
clined toward the same view. New 
York courts, on at least two occa- 
sions, have construed the question. 


“It may not be denied that there 
are papers concerning governmental 
matters which are properly treated as 
secret and confidential, such for ex- 
ample as diplomatic correspondence 
and letters and dispatches in the de- 
tective police service or otherwise re- 
lating to the apprehension and prose- 
cution of criminals.” ™ 

“The records of the New York City 
police department are not public rec- 
ords within the statute opening mu- 
nicipal public records to inspection.” “ 


Michigan courts are inclined to 
follow the New York rule.™ 


82 Matter of Egan, 205 N.Y. 147, 157. 

88 Hale v. City of New York, 296 NYS 
448, 251 App. Div. 826. 

*% It is interesting to note that New York 
courts which have set up a protecting wall 
around the individual with respect to ad- 
ministration records such as police blotters 
afford no such protection in civil actions, 
suggesting that any one with malicious in- 
tent might file an information or begin 
proceedings, which, if published, might do 
more harm to the individual than printing 
of a police report. 

“To publish truly and without malice of 
one that an action has been brought against 
him for fraud, seduction, assault, 
of promise, divorce, et cetera, has become 
so common that the opportunity is seldom 
passed in silence except when forbearance 
or obscurity protects the victim. So general 
has this practice become that the public has 
learned that accusation is not proof, and 
that such actions are at times brought in 
malice to result in failure. To say that 
newspapers may freely publish the entire 
proceedings in a case from an ex parte 
application for an order to arrest or other 
remedial process under the protection of 
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Massachusetts courts also have 
excluded the police blotter from be- 
ing used as a public record.” 

In Montana, Ohio, Michigan, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota and 
Wisconsin law officers are inclined 
to the opinion that the official po- 
lice memoranda have no standing as 
public records. 

The question in these states has 
never been settled either by statute, 
decision or formal opinion of the at- 
torneys general: Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Delaware, Indiana, 


privilege but may speak only at their own 
risk before the case actually comes before 
a court or judge in some form, is to make 
a distinction to which publishers give little 
heed. .. ."" Campbell v. New York Eve- 
ning Post, (245 N.Y. 820). 

The Judicial Council of Massachusetts, 
speaking of this decision, however, says: 

“We are somewhat surprised by the 
statement . . . that ‘the public has learned 
that (defamatory) accusation is not proof.’ 
This may or may not be true in New York 
but we do not believe that the general pub- 
lic in Massachusetts has ‘learned’ to be so 
discriminating.” Eighteenth report, Judi- 
cial Council of Massachusetts, p. 42. 

% Killard v. Hohmann, 275 Mass. 844, 
346. But the record of the findings of the 
state fire marshal were held to be public 
records and privileged. Conner v. Standard 
Pub. Co., 188 Mass. 474; 67 N.E. 596. 


Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

This survey shows, then, that— 
except in a very few states—the re- 
porter must realize that publication 
of police blotter news is done at the 
paper’s own risk. In the absence of 
specific statute or specific designa- 
tion of the police blotter as a public 
record, truth is still the newspaper’s 
best defense, although some recent 
cases have shown an inclination on 
the part of the courts to entertain 
the defense of privilege if the news- 
paper article confines itself to the 
exact information from the blotter 
without elaboration or comment 
from reporter, arresting officers or 
complainants. But until such time 
as he is covered by specific statute 
or all judicial interpretations are 
more in line with the new tendency, 
the reporter must realize that police 
blotter news is “dangerous” news. 
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Journalism— What Is It? 
A Re-definition 


By Bryant Kearl 


Mr. Kearl here discusses the inadequacies of 
dictionary definitions of “journalism,” and offers a 
new one. He is an assistant in the Department of 
Agricultural Journalism, University of Wisconsin. 


“Humpty-Dumpty said, “There’s 
glory for you.’ ‘I don’t know what you 
mean by glory,’ Alice said. Humpty- 
Dumpty smiled contemptuously. ‘Of 
course you don’t—till I tell you. I 
meant, there’s a nice knock-down ar- 
gument.’ ‘But glory doesn’t mean a 
nice knock-down argument,’ Alice 
objected. ‘When I use a_ word,’ 
Humpty-Dumpty said in a rather 
scornful tone, ‘it means just what I 
choose it to mean, neither more nor 
less.’ ” 

—Lewis Carroll 


HEN one hunts for a definition 

he must at the start recognize 
that no single, precise, correct defini- 
tion exists for any word. That is espe- 
cially true of so ancient a word as 
“journalism,” a word which has so 
greatly changed in meaning since the 
first journal, devoted more to opinion 
than news and different in innumer- 
able ways from modern media of 
mass communication, appeared. 

But more important than the 
changes in dictionary definition is the 
fact that no present definition is 
satisfactory; certainly not, at least, 
for that important branch of the pro- 
fession, journalistic teaching and re- 
search. 

Take, for a starting point, the defi- 
nition given in Webster’s unabridged 
dictionary: 


Journalism: The collection and peri- 
odical publication of current news; the 
business of managing, editing or writ- 
ing for journals or newspapers; also 
journals and newspapers collectively, 
the press. 


And for “journalist”: 


An editor or other professional 
writer for a periodical. 


That sort of definition has some 
immediate limits. Most apparent is 
its claim that journalism and jour- 
nalists deal only with periodically 
published “journals or newspapers.” 
Such men as Hans von Kaltenborn 
and Raymond Gram Swing are jour- 
nalists only insofar as their material 
is printed in newspapers or maga- 
zines. Public relations men, public in- 
formation assistants with the govern- 
ment, advertising men and college 
and extension editors are arbitrarily 
journalists so long as they use the 
press. When they turn to other media 
they at once fall out of the classifi- 
cation. 

Professors of journalism are elimi- 
nated from the field, too, though this 
may be technically interpreted by 
some as a correct elimination. After 
all, a teacher of auto mechanics is 
rarely, himself, a practicing me- 
chanic. Yet on the side of the argu- 
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ment it must be recognized that he 
has been, and likely remains, skilled 
and able. Should the fact that he is 
not practicing eliminate him from the 
classification? 

The question is more than merely 
academic in its implications. What 
should a school of journalism teach? 
If it retains both the name and the 
definition of a journalism school—an 
institution to educate journalists— 
it can produce only “editors or pro- 
fessional writers for periodicals.” 
Radio is eliminated, and instruction 
in processing radio news. Publicity 
methods are out so far as they ex- 
tend beyond use of the press. Adver- 
tising’s status is questionable. 

A number of journalism teachers, 
in answer to the writer’s request, ex- 
pressed their views on the question. 

Eric W. Allen, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon School of Journalism, 
offered this criticism of a strictly 
lexicographical definition of the jour- 
nalistic field: 

It seems to me that we cannot over- 
look the fact that today many of the 
best journalists in the world are func- 
tioning in a manner that is not strictly 
periodical. 

I have the feeling that the man who 
is professionally and in full-time em- 
ployment an expert on current events 
and the interpretation of current events 
is essentially a journalist, whether the 
media he uses are primarily newspa- 
pers, magazines, radio or even books. 


Ralph D. Casey, director of the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota, had this to say: 


The dictionary definition is inade- 
quate. Journalism is certainly not 
limited to newspapers and periodicals. 
Journalism makes use of any trans- 
mission medium for the transmission 
of symbols which convey ideas, infor- 
mation, counsel and guidance, adver- 
tising, emotional attitudes. 


OURNALISM takes its name 
from the term “journal,” which 
in turn comes originally from the 
Latin word for “daily.” The coming 
of printing, of journals and pam- 
phlets and brochures created a new 
science, that of mass communication 
—not direct conveyance of symbols, 
but their transfer to a group through 
some medium. 

For several centuries only one type 
of medium was used, the written or 
printed pamphlet or periodical. As 
Bernays puts it in his “Crystallizing 
Public Opinion”: 

When the United States was made 
up of small social units with common 
traditions and a small geographic and 
social area, it was comparatively simple 
for the proponent of a point of view 
to address his public directly. . . . He 
could, at no very great expense, and 
with no very great difficulty in the 
early eighteenth century, cover New 
England with his pamphlets. He could 
arouse the thirteen colonies with his 
journals and brochures. 


Inevitably the practice of mass 
communication, utilizing mainly the 
journals, settled under the title jour- 
nalism. Particularly did all types of 
timely and periodically published in- 
formation fall under the name. The 
profession of transmitting timely ma- 
terial thus took its name from the 
media of transmission. 

But no one would limit, let us say, 
such a word as “passenger” to the 
meaning from which it stemmed, 
“one who walks by.” Instead it has 
been expanded to include a person 
transported by any of a great many 
means of conveyance. The meaning 
of “journalism,” by analogy, seems 
to call for similar revision to include 
material conveyed by a great many 
means of communication. 

This point of view was brought out 
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by Dr. Talcott Williams in his article 
on the newspaper in the New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia: 

[A newspaper is] a public print . . . 

’ giving information relating to events 
or news; opinion, or editorials; and pro- 
claiming wares on sale, through adver- 
tisements. These classes of information 
spring from desires and demands 
present in every community . . . for 
information on current events, for cur- 
rent opinion and for proclamation of 
wares. 

Historically these needs were passed 
first by word of mouth. They were next 
written and distributed by copies. 
Lastly the printing press multiplied 
the copies and developed a system of 
distribution. But it does not change 
the essential character of the earlier 
demand and supply. 


That comment, written in 1916, 
overlooked new media which had just 
come, or were about to come, on the 
scene. But about them it seems safe 
to say, as Dr. Williams has said, that 
they do not “change the essential 
character of the earlier demand and 
supply.” 

Dr. Williams’ definition of a news- 
paper man distinguishes him from an 
author in that he is not fundament- 
ally writing for self-expression, but 
serving the share of society whose 
wants and needs he meets. 

Dr. Williams’ remarks are not ex- 
actly applicable as a working defini- 
tion for journalism, though they 
come much closer than many other 
comments. But they recognize that 
the broad science of communication 
is the important thing, and that the 
specific medium used does not change 
the essential fact that there is a broad 
field of human communication neces- 
sities. Dr. Williams make clear the 
need for a general term to cover the 
whole field, in terms of all mass com- 
munication and not in terms of one 


single agency of communication. If 
that term is still to be “journalism,” 
it must be redefined. 

There may be a temptation to 
draw this new definition of journal- 
ism from what journalists do today 
and from what schools of journalism 
today teach. That would repeat the 
failing of an earlier definition in not 
leaving room for inevitable changes. 
A broader definition is vital. Says 
Frederick Siebert of the School of 
Journalism, University of Illinois, 
“Tt might be desirable to keep the 
bounds rather indefinite in order to 
expand or contract with changing 
times.” Charles E. Rogers of the De- 
partment of Technical Journalism, 
Towa State College, reaffirms the 
view: “One of the difficulties in the 
past has been that journalism teach- 
ers limited the field too strictly.” 

Starting from scratch, then, the 
proper definition must be broader 
than those now current; it must not 
be based solely on what is included 
in “journalism” teaching now; but it 
must not be so broad as to be non- 
defining. 

The definition must have intelli- 
gent limitations, yet it must have 
“maneuverability,” adaptability to 
changing conditions. 

The writer of this paper tossed out 
as verbal bait an attempt at a defini- 
tion. With the modifications offered 
by a number of journalistic leaders, 
it became, he believes, a satisfactory 
delineation. 

“Journalism is the conveyance of 
timely information, ideas, counsel 
guidance, emotional attitudes and 
advertising to a varying audience by 
means of organized media and writ- 
ten, oral or pictorial symbols.” 

That definition bids farewell to 
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present concepts, because it permits 
inclusion of such new media (to the 
orthodox view of journalism) as 
posters, exhibits, the graphic arts, 
motion pictures and others. Yet it 
proposes certain essential limitations. 


IRST and very important as a 

limitation is the concept of time- 
liness. Suggested as essential by 
Frank Luther Mott, dean of the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, the word “timely” elimi- 
nates material which does not clearly 
have an exceptionally strong relation- 
ship to the present period. It affirms 
an opinion given by Russell Lord in 
an article on agricultural journalism 
in “The Book of Rural Life”: “The 
task of the journalist is to make peo- 
ple more interested in the day, the 
week or the month in which they 
live.” 

The words “the conveyance of in- 
formation, ideas, counsel, guidance, 
emotional attitudes and advertising, 
using organized media” are broad 
enough to suggest use of almost all 
sections of mass media. 

Edward N. Doan, professor of 
journalism, University of Wiscon- 
sin, one-time president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism, says: “I believe that instead 
of studying the field of journalism 
we ought to be thinking in terms of 
the whole field of timely communica- 
tion.” 

This section of the definition is 
bound to include much in motion 
pictures, a great deal in the field of 
radio, advertising and educational 
pamphlets and even some book pub- 
lishing. If the material or the practice 
fits the specifications it falls into the 


general classification, and it may 
properly be called journalism. 

At the same time, it certainly in- 
cludes the economic problems in- 
volved in the use of any of these 
media — management, circulation, 
promotion, advertising and allied 
fields. Courses in them would prop- 
erly be in the province of the journal- 
ism school, or at least in other aca- 
demic units cooperating closely with 
the school of journalism. 

Perhaps a major justification for 
college training in journalism is that 
the student gets, along with his seg- 
mented specialization, a broad over- 
view of the field. Business, circula- 
tion, promotion, and advertising men 
work best with a sound background 
in editorial problems. The man in the 
editorial office is equally aided by a 
knowledge of the fields allied with, 
and indispensable to, his task. 

Progress in workmanship comes 
from the man who sees an untapped 
potentiality in the tools with which 
he works, a thing impossible to the 
man who has not examined and 
studied those tools. The business and 
the profession of communication are 
so intimately tied up that to teach or 
do effective research in either de- 
mands consideration of both. Thus 
both must fall within the limits of 
“journalism.” 

This definition is proposed mind- 
ful of the deviations it makes from 
present concepts of journalism. Even 
the viewpoint of most schools or de- 
partments of journalism, though far 
ahead of the dictionary’s limitation, 
would need expansion to accept it as 
a standard. Yet it seems inevitable 
that what we now call journalism 
must take over the whole study of 
mass communication. 
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It may be proper for a special uni- 
versity department to be set up to 
handle technical problems of radio. 
It may be proper to consider photog- 
raphy a perquisite of the physics 
department, and graphic arts a part 
of the art curriculum. But where new 
techniques can be profitably used; 
where art, physics, mechanics or 
business can be applied to improving 
the media of communication; where 
history, sociology, psychology, eco- 
nomics or any other disciplines may 
be employed to improve the inter- 
pretation of that communication, ex- 
pansion is justified. 


Professor Doan expresses it in this 
way: “Our colleagues in the various 
schools and universities might think 
that journalists are carving out too 
broad a field. But if research is to be 
effective, and if it is to be applied, 
someone has to do some synthesiz- 
ing.” 

So here is repeated this writer’s 
attempt to synthesize: 

“Journalism is the conveyance of 
timely information, ideas, counsel, 
guidance, emotional attitudes and 
advertising to a varying audience by 
means of organized media and writ- 
ten, oral or pictorial symbols.” 





Notes on an Experiment 


In Surveying Radio Listenership 


By Siegfried Mickelson 


Mr. Mickelson, lecturer in the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Minnesota, has been a 
journalism teacher at Louisiana State University 
and the University of Kansas, and a newspaper 
man and radio broadcaster. 


HILE progress has been made 

in recent years toward devel- 
oping a statistically sound method of 
measuring by telephone the extent 
of radio listenership, it is doubtful 
that anything like the perfect sys- 
tem has been devised. The great va- 
riation in method among the com- 
mercial agencies now using the tele- 
phone to survey listening habits in- 
dicates that there is considerable 
room for experimentation. 

In an effort to set up a workable 
plan which would supply a reliable 
index of radio listenership during 
given brief broadcast period, a re- 
search project was carried out recent- 
ly in the School of Journalism at the 
University of Minnesota." 

The project was concerned primar- 
ily with news listenership. Its spon- 
sors believed it possible to devise a 
method for intensive study, in a brief 
time span, of a 15-minute news pro- 
gram—a method that would be equal- 
ly practicable for study of any 15- to 
30-minute program during the broad- 
cast schedule. They were interested, 

1 The writer was assisted in the project 
by Melvin L. Nelsen, at that time a gradu- 
ate student in the School of Journalism at 
the University of Minnesota and now at 


WHO at Des Moines. Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger 
supervised the study. 
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too, in experimenting with the use of 
a sampling system broken down on 
an economic basis, a method which 
has been considered unscientific by 
many radio researchers because of 
the inadequate distribution of tele- 
phones among persons in the lower 
economic classes. 

The 10 p. m. broadcast period in 
the Twin Cities lent itself readily to 
this kind of study. The two most 
powerful stations in the Twin Cities 
area during the 15 minutes between 
10 and 10:15 regularly carry news 
programs featuring what generaiy 
are considered the leading news per- 
sonalities of the area. A third station 
devoted the 10 to 10:05 period to its 
news-of-the-hour-on-the-hour. Only 
two other stations broadcast at this 
time and they normally carry pro- 
grams other than news. The five day 
week from Monday through Friday 
was decided upon as the most logical 
time unit for the study. Saturday and 
Sunday were ruled out because it was 
believed listener habits are likely to 
be quite different on those days. The 
week of November 30 to December 4, 
1942, was chosen for the survey. 

In setting up specific plans for the 
study, it was decided to attempt to 
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devise a hybrid system combining the 
best features of the widely known 
Hooper and Cooperative Analysis of 
Broadcasting polls with the method- 
ology developed by Roper and Gal- 
lup for measuring public opinion and 
reader interest. 

Because the study was to be con- 
ducted by telephone it was necessary 
to avoid preference and opinion ques- 
tions and to limit the project to ques- 
tions of fact. As finally phrased the 
questions to be asked were: 

1. Were you listening to the radio 
just now? 

2. To what program were you lis- 
tening? 

3. Over what station is that pro- 
gram coming? 

4. Including yourself, how many 
persons are within hearing distance of 
the radio? 

The first three questions were simi- 
lar enough to those asked by com- 
mercial agencies to provide some 
basis for comparison of results. The 
fourth was added in an effort to dis- 
cover whether the “per-set-audience” 
might vary from station to station. 
The question was phrased as it was 
partly to permit the respondent to 
estimate the number quickly and 
partly because it was believed that 
any person within hearing distance 
would be likely to hear at least a part 
of the broadcast, including the com- 
mercials. 

The next problem concerned estab- 
lishing a statistically reliable sample. 
It was decided to limit the survey to 
the city of Minneapolis. A combined 
Minneapolis-St. Paul survey, it was 
believed, would have posed too com- 
plex a problem for a first experiment. 

In setting up the framework for 
the sample, the sponsors used the 


methods employed by Dr. George 
Gallup in his public opinion and read- 
ership studies. Gallup aims at a sam- 
ple of about 450. This total consists 
of approximately 11 per cent upper 
economic class, 20 per cent upper 
middle class, 46 per cent lower mid- 
dle class and 23 per cent lower class. 

Adopting the Gallup economic 
scale still left the sponsors with the 
problem, however, of applying that 
percentage scale to the city in as reli- 
able a manner as possible. In meeting 
this problem the sponsors of the 
study employed a master map of 
Minneapolis in which the city had 
been divided into 121 census tracts. 
This division of the city had been de- 
veloped in 1934 by University of 
Minnesota statisticians and sociolo- 
gists and the City Planning Commis- 
sion. 

The census tracts were so set up 
that they divided the city into 121 
areas, nearly equal in population and 
relatively homogeneous in economic 
and social characteristics. Each cen- 
sus tract was then classified accord- 
ing to the average rental value of 
dwellings within the tract. The rental 
valuations were taken from the Fed- 
eral Bureau of the Census publica- 
tion, Housing: Block Statistics. This 
plan of classification was used for 
two reasons: First, rentals correlate 
highly with income; second, it was 
the consensus of economists on the 
campus that, because of recent rapid 
fluctuations in income scales, average 
rents provided a sounder insight into 
the resident’s psychological eco- 
nomic status than his current in- 
come.’ 

2For the use of the map, the writer is 
indebted to Dr. Nafziger’s seminar group in 


the School of Journalism. William H. Kelty, 
graduate student in the School of Journal- 
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A sufficient number of tracts at the 
top of the economic scale to make up 
11 per cent of the population were 
colored black. Tracts embracing the 
next 20 per cent of the population 
were colored yellow. Then came the 
lower middle class group of 46 per 
cent of the population in red and the 
lowest 23 per cent in blue. 

With the map completed it was 
necessary only to make certain that 
11 per cent of the calls to be attempt- 
ed should come from the black area 
on the map, 20 per cent from the yel- 
low, 46 per cent from the red and 23 
per cent from the blue. There was 
apparently no danger of placing calls 
in areas where respondents were like- 
ly not to own radios as it was found 
that there are sets in more than 99 
per cent of the dwellings in the city. 

Before setting up a master list of 
the numbers to be called, however, it 
was necessary to determine how 
many calls would have to be placed 
to provide a satisfactory number of 
completed interviews. Allowance had 
to be made for unanswered calls, 
busy signals, refusals and disconnect- 
ed phones. Experience in other 
studies indicated that 65 to 70 per 
cent of the calls could be expected to 
result in completed interviews. 

On this basis it was decided to list 
625 numbers, divided according to 
the economic basis agreed upon. This 
meant selection of 70 numbers from 
the upper economic districts (Class 
A), 125 from the upper middle class 
(Class B), 288 from the lower middle 
class (Class C) and 145 from the low- 
er class (Class D). Assistants follow- 
ing the master map paged through 
ism and research editor of the Minneapolis 
Star Journal, and other members of this 


group had drawn up the map for a news- 
paper readership study in the city. 
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the Minneapolis telephone directory 
and listed 70 numbers of homes in 
the black areas, 125 in the yellow, 
288 in the red and 145 in the blue. 
They were instructed to take no more 
than two or three numbers in any one 
class from any one page of the direc- 
tory. 

Six hundred twenty-five three- by 
five-inch cards were mimeographed. 
Each card had a blank for the tele- 
phone number and one for the eco- 
nomic class, and the four questions to 
be asked, with blanks for the an- 
swers. Numbers from the master list 
were transferred to the cards, one to 
a card. 


SPREAD the survey evenly 
through the five-day week, it was 
decided to call 125 numbers each 
night. Though this number might be 
insufficient to make results for indi- 
vidual nights statistically valid, the 
composite total should be adequate 
and there appeared to be a proba- 
bility that some conclusions could be 
drawn from the nightly figures. 

In order to keep results for each 
night as reliable as possible, it was 
decided that each night’s calls should 
be distributed according to the eco- 
nomic formula. Thus, of the 125 calls 
to be placed each night, 14 would be 
Class A, 25 Class B, 57 Class C and 
29 Class D. Only minor changes were 
necessary to make the totals add cor- 
rectly. Five bundles of 125 each were 
then made up, each one containing 
the proper economic distribution. 

The next task involved determin- 
ing the number of calls which could 
be made by one interviewer during 
the time to be allotted. As the sur- 
vey was to be conducted on a simul- 
taneous recall basis it was necessary 
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to place all calls within the actual 
time span of the program. Two min- 
utes at the beginning of the program 
were eliminated in order to give the 
listener ample time to tune in the 
station. Thus 18 minutes, 10:02 to 
10:15, remained. Tests were made 
and it was found that calls could be 
placed at the rate of approximately 
one each minute. The tests allowed 
for unanswered calls, busy signals, in- 
terviews that would be terminated 
after a “no” to the first question and 
refusals. Interviewers were instruct- 
ed to wait for six rings before aban- 
doning a call and noting on the card 
“not at home.” The one-minute aver- 
age made it possible for 10 interview- 
ers to place the 125 calls each night. 
By eliminating the fourth question it 
is virtually certain that the number 
of interviewers could have been cut 
to nine. 

There is little doubt that the com- 
pleted survey meets the tests of 
statistical validity. While a sample of 
450 was the goal, 513 interviews were 
actually completed out of the total of 
618 calls attempted. This surpris- 
ingly high percentage of completed 
interviews (84 per cent of calls 
placed) probably results from the 
lateness of the hour chosen for the 
survey. 

As important as the size of the 
sample is the economic cross section. 
How closely the results follow the dis- 
tribution aimed at is indicated in 


Table I: 


TABLE I 


Percentage 


Percentage 
Hoped for 


Achieved 
10.9 
20.8 
44.5 
23.7 


Only in Class C is there marked 
variance, and even in that case the 
1.5 per cent error is too small to have 
statistical importance. It is possible 
that the cross section as completed 
may provide a more accurate picture 
of Minneapolis’ economic status than 
the break-down which was plotted in 
advance. 

While the distribution of inter- 
views by nights is not of as great im- 
portance as the distribution by eco- 
nomic groups, it was of considerable 
importance to keep reasonably close 
to an even spread. Success here was 
not as marked as in the economic 
break-down but the differences 
should not be great enough to have 
any marked effect on the final results. 

The distribution of interviews by 
nights is shown in Table II: 


TABLE II 


No. of 
Interviews 


Percentage 
of Total 
192 
218 
17.1 
22.5 
19.4 


OME observations as to Minne- 
apolis listening habits may be 
drawn from the results of the survey. 
For example, it was found that ap- 
proximately half the sets in Minne- 
apolis were in operation at 10 p. m. 
and that of those sets approximately 
95 per cent were tuned to news pro- 
grams. While no marked variation in 
news interest was discovered among 
the economic classes, it was found 
that the upper middle class produced 
the greatest percentage of sets in op- 
eration. 
Tuesday proved to be the night 
with the highest percentage of listen- 
ers and Thursday was clearly at the 
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bottom. Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday were about equal. Tuesday 
and Wednesday nights were strongest 
in NBC station listeners and weakest 
in CBS station listeners. This may be 
accounted for by the fact that the 
NBC station carries network pro- 
grams of unusually high listener in- 
terest on Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings. 

It is also interesting to note that 
approximately 92 per cent of all sets 
in operation were turned to the two 
powerful stations. More than 70 per 
cent of all respondents for the week 
were listening to the station whose 
news reporter at this hour has built 
up an unusual reputation as a col- 
umnist in the leading newspaper of 
the area. The popularity of this com- 
bination radio news_broadcaster- 
newspaper columnist may account for 
the fact that listership among all eco- 
nomic classes was so evenly divided. 

The average number of persons 
within hearing distance of each set 
was approximately 2.4. The combina- 
tion newspaper-radio _ personality 
compiled a slightly higher rating on 
this question but it is doubtful that 
his lead is statistically significant. 

Taken as a whole, the study may 
be considered successful. In order to 
reach final conclusions on this mat- 
ter, however, it would be necessary to 
test at least one more week by the 
same process and also to test each 
night by a full sample of 450. 

The sponsors of the study would 
have liked to supplement the project 


by a personal interview survey over 
a sample of equal size, and at the 
same time to conduct a qualitative 
study to determine the reasons which, 
listeners believe, prompt them to 
choose one program over another. 

The question also remains as to 
whether the sample in the lower mid- 
dle and lower economic classes is ade- 
quate. The method employed guaran- 
teed that 23 per cent of all respond- 
ents should come from the lower eco- 
nomic class, but it is possible that the 
telephone numbers came from only 
the top segment of that class. Only a 
person-to-person interview could 
guarantee that all segments of this 
class could be covered. 

There is also some question as to 
whether the system would be prac- 
tical for widespread commercial us- 
age, except for intensive surveys of 
specific programs. It is probable that 
the number of interviewers which 
would necessarily have to be em- 
ployed and the time consumed in dis- 
tributing ample telephone numbers 
in each economic class would make 
the expense prohibitive. In cities oth- 
er than Minneapolis it is probable 
that some substitute would have to 
be found for the census tract plan 
employed in establishing the eco- 
nomic sample. This, however, should 
not be an insuperable obstacle. 

Refinements may yet be necessary 
but there can be little doubt that 
with sufficient time and effort the 
method will yield significant and val- 
id results concerning listening habits. 
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port. Other members: A. Clarence Smith, Baylor 
University; Edward F. Mason, University of 
Iowa; Truman Pouncey, University of Oklahoma. 


NSTRUCTION in news photogra- 
phy by colleges, schools and de- 
partments of journalism is compara- 
tively new. From a beginning at State 
University of Iowa in 1930, the idea 
for formal training in pictorial jour- 
nalism has spread until today at least 
thirty-six institutions are offering 
such courses. 

On the surface, this is a good rec- 
ord, but deeper study of a survey 
made by a special AATJ Committee 
last spring and summer reveals that 
in this rapid expansion there has 
been much haste and waste. 

Merely to drop the name “Pictorial 
Journalism” or “News Photography” 
into curricular listings is one thing; to 
give such instruction with a compe- 
tent, experienced teacher and ade- 
quate equipment to do the job well is 
quite another. 

Some schools doing competent jobs 
have teachers widely experienced in 
newspaper practice and photographic 
techniques. Others are chewing 
through a subject that is as meaty 
as any in the curriculum, without 
taking a good bite. 

The committee sent questionnaires 
to fifty-six Class A and Class B 
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schools and departments of journal- 
ism; fifty-one responded. The re- 
sponses show that, in the thirty-six 
with photographic courses, fifteen 
have more than one course. Most of 
the courses offer three quarter- or 
semester-hours of credit; most offer 
one lecture hour and four laboratory 
hours a week (though some offer six 
or more laboratory hours, and some 
none). Average enrollment in the 
courses is sixteen students. 

Sixteen of the schools offer no for- 
mal instruction in the subject. Four 
express a desire to begin such a 
course when and if proper teaching 
personnel and equipment are avail- 
able. Four schools once offered a 
course, but dropped it for reasons 
varying from lack of enrollment to 
enlistment of the teacher in the 
United States Navy. One department 
head scoffs at teaching news photog- 
raphy, inscribing his questionnaire, 
“Is there anybody anywhere capable 
of false pretense to the degree indi- 
cated by these blanks?” 

Many of the sixteen schools are ac- 
quainting students with pictorial 
journalism through editing and re- 
porting classes. Some may deserve 
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credit equal to or greater than others 
professing to give actual news pho- 
tography instruction. 

Objectives of the news photogra- 
phy courses fall roughly into two 
classifications: 

1. Courses in which chief objective is 
to give students basic training in pic- 
torial journalism as additional prepara- 
tion for work in the professional field. 

2. Courses in which chief objectives 
are to produce working news photogra- 
phers, skilled dark room technicians 
and/or picture editors. 

Thirty-one of the schools offering 
instruction list the former as the rea- 
son for including such subject mat- 
ter in the curriculum. At only four 
schools are objectives to train news 
photographers, technicians or picture 
editors. In three of these, more than 
one course is offered and a beginning 
course has the first-named objective. 

This indicates a sound basic view. 
Common sense clearly would show 
that no school can produce a finished 
news photographer, a technician or a 
picture editor in a two- or three-hour 
course given one quarter or one 
semester. 

Where additional courses are giv- 
en, specialization is feasible and de- 
sirable, if beginning courses are made 
prerequisite to the advanced. That 
is general practice. 

Experience of teachers is widely 
varied. Instructors were asked to list 
on the questionnaire numbers of 
years of experience in journalism, ex- 
perience in teaching and experience 
in news photography. 

Average journalistic experience for 
the group was 6.6 years. But nine of 
the persons giving news photography 
have no journalistic experience at 
all; experience records of 19, 20, 18, 
36 and 25 years force the average dis- 


proportionately high. Median is 5 
years. 

Teaching experience averaged 7.2 
years, but seven persons had had no 
teaching experience prior to the 
school year in which the survey was 
made (1941-42). Some of the long ex- 
periences listed were not in journal- 
ism teaching, since in several schools 
photography instruction is tied close- 
ly with departments of physics and 
teachers from that field rather than 
from journalism offer the courses. 

An average of news photography 
experience showed 5.2 years, but ten 
persons teaching such courses have 
had no actual news photography ex- 
perience, six have one year or less. 
And the survey gave credit for expe- 
rience to free-lance work. 

Schools do, however, owe a measure 
of gratitude to many instructors who 
have become self-taught photogra- 
phers in order to offer courses in the 
field. The survey reveals this case in 
twenty schools. 


HE courses in news photography 
in twenty-seven schools are one- 
man affairs. In only eight cases are 
more teachers than one working with 
news photography instruction. Great- 
est number in any case is three. 
Seven of the teachers giving the 
courses surveyed are full professors, 
five associate professors, nine assist- 
ant professors, one an associate, 
eight instructors, six lecturers, one an 
assistant and one a graduate assist- 
ant. The number of lecturers is ac- 
counted for in part by the fact that 
several schools inaugurating photo- 
graphic instruction in 1941 chose men 
of wide photographic experience out- 
side the faculty to give the course. 
The average instructor devotes 
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five clock hours per week to instruc- 
tion in news photography. Time 
varies from one hour, usually a lec- 
ture, to twenty-eight hours; percent- 
ages of time range from 10 to 100 per 
cent, with the average 331, per cent. 

Dealing with subject matter that 
changes as rapidly as does that of 
news photography, it would seem evi- 
dent that instructors will have to de- 
vote more than one-third of their 
time to the field before great im- 
provement can be made in teaching. 
Likewise, the field is ripe for and 
needs extensive and competent re- 
search, which no instructor can do 
when he is loaded down with two or 
three courses in addition to photog- 
raphy. 

On basis of survey returns showing 
what schools actually are teaching, 
the committee suggests the following 
most common subjects for the begin- 
ning course in news photography: 

1. Photographic chemistry—develop- 
ment, processing film and paper, dry- 
ing, handling, preparing prints for the 
engraver. Actual study of chemistry of 
photography should be limited to prac- 
tical aspects necessary for news work. 

2.The camera—Speed Graphic and 

Graflex cameras are most commonly 

used and should be studied thoroughly. 

8. Accessories—the student should be 
given training in use and handling of 
range finders, exposure meters, syn- 
chronizers, film holders, film magazines 
and other fittings. 

4. Photographic film materials and 
exposure—the course should acquaint 
students thoroughly with the basic ma- 
terials of the photographic process and 
how to achieve best results with them. 

5. Lighting—should include studies 
of natural lighting, flood lighting, syn- 
chronized flash photography and night 
photography with emphasis on a broad 
foundation of knowledge of working 
outdoors and with synchronized flash. 

6. Contact and projection printing— 
developers and other chemicals, papers 


and techniques should be dealt with 

thoroughly. 

7. Pictorial composition—elementary, 
of course, but based upon the under- 
standing a student must gain to com- 
pose good pictures or to recognize prop- 
er composition. 

8. Classification of news pictures and 
working on assignments—the beginner 
should learn what news pictures are 
and how they are obtained under ac- 
tual working conditions. 

9. Judging news pictures and editing 
—course work should train students to 
select superior news pictures on bases 
of reproductive quality, news value, 
action, human interest and personality. 
Students also should master details of 
caption writing, scaling prints and se- 
lecting cut sizes. 

10. Legal and ethical aspects of news 
photography—no course of general pro- 
fessional training value should omit 
clear and concise discussion of these 
topics. Clear understanding of them 
will help to improve standards of pic- 
torial journalism. 

Allied subjects which may be 
touched upon briefly in the beginning 
course or handled exclusively in ad- 
vanced courses are: History of picto- 
rial journalism, physics of photogra- 
phy, filters and their uses, miniature 
cameras and special types such as the 
Big Bertha, photographic optics and 
study of lenses, layout and design for 
pictures and vocational opportuni- 
ties. 

Subjects which should be restrict- 
ed to advanced courses are: Equip- 
ping the dark room, aerial photogra- 
phy, wire transmission of news pic- 
tures, color photography and color 
printing, Sunday picture sections, 
work of the art department, engrav- 
ing processes, toning and coloring 
prints, montage, multiple flash, angle 
photography and lantern slide work. 

An evident need is a good, work- 
able text for the beginning news pho- 


tography field. Fourteen schools use 
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no text at all, preferring to make 
specific assignments from various 
works. Only books used as required 
texts in more than three schools are 
“How to Make Good Pictures” and 
“Pictorial Journalism.” * The survey 
does indicate, however, that a major- 
ity of schools possess well-equipped 
libraries in photography and news 
photography subjects. Good bibliog- 
raphies are provided annually in such 
publications as Editor & Publisher 
International Yearbook Number and 
the Universal Photo Almanac. 

A detailed study of photographic 
equipment provided by schools was 
made in 1940 by an AATJ Commit- 
tee, headed by Professor C. R. F. 
Smith of Louisiana State. Since a re- 
port of that survey was provided to 
all schools in mimeographed form, no 
minute examination of equipment 
will be made here. 

The questionnaire did ask schools 
to list new equipment or changes 
from the 1940 report. In general, 
equipment has improved materially. 
Although new materials are frozen 


1How to Make Good Pictures (Roches- 
ter, N. Y.: Eastman Kodak Co.) and Laura 
Vitray, John Mills and Roscoe Ellard, Pic- 
torial Journalism (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1939). 
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for the most part at present, schools 
not possessing adequate equipment 
should be planning for the after-the- 
war period when expansion will be 
possible. Adequate dark rooms, well- 
equipped, plus studio and work rooms 
are necessities to a good course in 
news photography. 

Teaching and teaching methods 
can and should be continuously im- 
proved as work in this relatively new 
field goes along. The committee be- 
lieves that pictorial journalism is a 
significant branch of journalism, and 
that its teaching problems must be 
met squarely and honestly as schools 
would meet an important change in 
reporting or editing procedures. 

Without doubt World War II will 
bring revolutionary changes to prin- 
ciples and practices of news photog- 
raphy. Although censorship will con- 
ceal most of the important develop- 
ments until the war ends, schools of 
journalism should be so well ground- 
ed in present pictorial instruction 
that new methods can be taken in 
stride and work can continue on a 
level which will discount cries of 
sham or false pretense by anyone in- 
side or outside the teaching profes- 
sion. 
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Barriers Down. By Kent Cooper. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 
1942. x + 324 pp. $3.00. 


F MR. COOPER had intended to 

outline his views on the pending 
suit against the Associated Press, 
together with a blueprint for the 
world’s press in a post-war world, he 
would have needed merely to point 
up specific references in his book to 
these topics. 

Actually, this is a report to the 
public on the years of negotiations 
which freed the Associated Press 
from the international cartel of news 
agencies which exercised a _ tight 
monopoly on news communications 
for more than half a century. The 
final break in the system under 
which a few European press associa- 
tions, notably Reuters and to some 
extent Havas, controlled the flow of 
international news came in 1934. 

Mr. Cooper contends that proper 
dissemination of world news and 
permanent peace depend on a world- 
wide system of free news agencies 
which operate independently of one 
another and report the news impar- 
tially and truthfully. This ideal calls 
for news agencies in each country, 
preferably owned cooperatively by 
each nation’s press, which can ex- 
change news bilaterally without any 
commitments to clear dispatches ex- 
clusively through one or more domi- 
nating agencies. It calls also for 
press associations which are inde- 
pendent of their governments and 
are not committed to slanting the 
news in an effort to enhance the 
prestige of their countries. It seeks 
a guarantee of press freedom and a 
provision opposing international 


propaganda in peace terms after this 
war. 

Personal efforts and achievements 
of the author in promoting this pro- 
gram are an important part of the 
story. New material from files of 
the Associated Press is used to 
round out the familiar story of the 
“Ring Combination.” 

In September, 1914, La Nadéion 
of Buenos Aires had asked for Asso- 
ciated Press service, and when Mr. 
Cooper discovered that contracts 
wouldn’t allow the request to be 
met, he set out with shield and 
sword to free the Associated Press 
from the clutches of the news mono- 
polies. At the same time the un- 
fettered United Press was conquer- 
ing territories in which its rival was 
not supposed to trespass. Neverthe- 
less, the Associated Press in 1918 
won the right to do business directly 
in South America. It later opened 
negotiations with the Japanese 
Rengo agency for direct exchange of 
news. 

In 1927 it managed to loosen 
some of the bonds with which Reu- 
ters had tied it to the American con- 
tinent and simultaneously increased 
the size of its own corps of corre- 
spondents in foreign countries. 
Shortly, the Associated Press an- 
noyed Reuters by setting up corpo- 
rations abroad to carry on its activ- 
ities. In 1932 and 1934 new agree- 
ments provided for bilateral con- 
tracts and opened up all territories 
to the Associated Press, and the 
United Press agreed not to accept 
contracts exclusive of the rights of 
its rival. In a deal with Reuters in 
May, 1942, the ideals of press free- 
dom which Mr. Cooper had for de- 
cades been supporting were given 
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expression. This was of course some 
years after totalitarian states, aided 
by the coming of radio communica- 
tions, had shown to what extremes 
the manufacture of colored news 
really could be carried. 

The story is not all rosy or clear. 
Melville E. Stone, former general 
manager of the Associated Press, is 
treated roughly by Mr. Cooper now 
and again on the ground that he 
was reluctant to shake the organiza- 
tion loose from the grasp of the Eu- 
ropean agencies. Sir Roderick Jones, 
until recently director and at one 
time main owner of Reuters, is liter- 
ally manhandled by the author. The 
United Press is the subject of some 
flattering remarks, but it doesn’t 
get the credit which it doubtless de- 
serves for stimulating the Associated 
Press to free itself from the mono- 
poly agreements. Someone in the 
United Press organization should 
illuminate this subject further. 

In view of the prominence given 
to the main and idealistic themes of 
the book, it isn’t essential to fuss 
over minor threads in the volume. 
The lack of detail regarding the role 
of the United Press in the activities 
of the Associated Press foreign serv- 
ice since World War I seems an im- 
portant omission. Assertions of lesser 
importance, such as the claim that 
European news agencies, which 
catered early to clients in the busi- 
ness and financial world, got the 
idea of serving newspapers from the 
beginnings of the Associated Press 
in 1848, can easily be refuted. 

It would be difficult to disagree, 
however, with the contention that 
the American press associations are 
now on top of the heap and must 
accept the responsibilities which that 


position imposes on them. Moreover, 
few readers would challenge the 
viewpoint that unbiased news and a 
free exchange of news among inde- 
pendent agencies constitute a worthy 
goal. Speakers at the recent ASNE 
sessions in Washington, D. C., for 
instance, strongly favored the idea. 

Mr. Cooper has contributed, there- 
fore, to a significant program which 
assumes that international news 
communications have a direct bear- 
ing on the course of world politics 
and that it’s high time for a fight 
to clean up the “polluted springs” 
of world news. If this subject in- 
terests you, you must read the book 
before the fight reaches its peak. 

Rapa O. NaFzicEr 
University of Minnesota 
* * * 


Tue Inpran Press. By Margarita 
Barns. London: Allen & Unwin. 
1940. xv + 491 pp. $6.00. 


RS. Barns’ chief concern is “to 
trace the evolution of ideas 
and events which have led to the 
achievement of the present degree 
of liberty of expression.” This has 
to be borne in mind while apprais- 
ing her book, which is not a history 
of the Indian press; not even, as the 
title claims, a “history of the growth 
of public opinion in India,” but a 
description, based on _ original 
sources, of the struggle between the 
Indian press and the government of 
India. 

Criticism of the government (or, 
in the early stage, of those who exer- 
cised it in the name of the East 
India Company) was, in India more 
than elsewhere, the principal aim of 
newspapers. After less than a year 
of existence, the Bengal Gazette, the 
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first Indian periodical (1780), was 
already accused of attempting “to 
disturb the peace of the settlement” 
and deprived of its postal privileges. 
One of Lord Wellesley’s chief major 
actions as governor-general was the 
establishment, in 1799, of “Regula- 
tions” providing for a censorship of 
periodicals preliminary to publica- 
tion, the penalty for offenders being 
nothing less than immediate depor- 
tation to Europe. 

The first man against whom such 
a sentence was executed, twenty- 
four years later, was James Silk 
Buckingham, editor of the Calcutta 
Journal and India’s most brilliant 
journalist of the nineteenth century. 
His banishment inaugurated a period 
of restrictions. Irksome as they were, 
they did not prevent the birth of a 
press in vernacular: Bengalee (1818), 
Persian, Gujarati (1822), Hindi 
(1826). Backed by the advice of 
Macaulay (then a legislative mem- 
ber of the supreme council of the 
company), Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
acting governor-general in 1835, 
faced the displeasure of the com- 
pany’s court of directors by repeal- 
ing previous regulations and by plac- 
ing the press within the bonds of 
common law. This fundamental 
principle remained in force until 
1910, with the exception of a short 
period during the Indian mutiny. 
The Indian Press Act passed in 1919 
gave to the executive the power, 
open to abuse, to exact financial se- 
curity from any newspaper publish- 
ing “offensive matter.” This omin- 
ous legislation has been further ag- 
gravated by the Indian Press 
(Emergency Powers) Act of 1931, 
originally passed for one year only, 
but still in force. 


Yet the record of the British con- 
trol over the Indian press is not as 
uniformly black as may be inferred 
from reference to the texts of laws. 
After Sir Charles Metcalfe’s day, 
the prevailing tendency of the exec- 
utive power was not to exceed a de- 
gree of coercion deemed indispens- 
able to the maintenance of British 
rule in India. The evolution of In- 
dian nationalism has brought things 
to a point where a satisfactory ad- 
justment of relations between press 
and government can no longer be 
achieved. As all other Indian prob- 
lems, this one will be settled by the 
results of the struggle for political 
power. 

It is almost inescapable in view of 
the subject, and still remains a mat- 
ter of regret to the reviewer, that 
chapters 15 to 17 (“Dominion Status 
or Independence,” “Toward Provin- 
cial Autonomy,” “Civil Disobedi- 
ence Versus Constitutional Agita- 
tion”) are devoted more to Indian 
politics since 1919 than to the role 
played by the press in moulding 
public opinion during this period. 
The lack of emphasis upon newspa- 
per content is, in general, one of the 
most serious shortcomings of Mrs. 
Barns’ book. Oue wonders whether 
the space allocated to extensive 
quotations from legal texts and ad- 
ministrative correspondence, so dili- 
gently perused by the author in In- 
dia and in London, could not have 
been employed, with benefit to the 
reader, by discussion and character- 
ization of Indian political journalism 
of the last decades. 

By neglecting this aspect as well 
as all matters related to newspaper 
printing, publishing and circulating 
(the problem of newsgathering is 
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slightly touched on in chapters 10 
and 12), Mrs. Barns has left place 
for another book on the Indian 
press. No one would be better quali- 
‘fied to write it than she herself. 

Appendix VII, stating titles, peri- 
ods of publication and language of 
“leading newspapers in British India 
in 1937,” will be found useful. 


Marc Jaryc 
* * * 


Post Brocrapuies or Famous Jour- 
NALIsTS. Edited by John E. Drew- 
ry. Athens, Ga. University of 
Georgia Press. 1942. x-+ 518 pp. 
$3.00. 


PART from other virtues this 

book pays its way as a chronicle 
of manners and customs of our times. 
“Famous” may not be the word for 
every journalist whose life story ap- 
pears in “Post Biographies”—per- 
haps some of these men are only 
clever performers on the slack wire 
—but they are shown against a 
background of contemporary Amer- 
ica which makes the exhibitionism 
significant. 

Mr. Drewry has demonstrated ex- 
cellent judgment in selecting these 
twenty-two biographies. He recog- 
nizes Sir Willmott Lewis and Joseph 
Pulitzer as supporting columns in 
the temple of the Fourth Estate in 
our time, but he sees too that the 
structure is not complete without 
the “Odd” McIntyre weathercock 
veering a bit inaccurately above the 
roof, or the Pegler lightning rod dis- 
charging perpetual high voltage. 

The world which these men report 
and interpret is in its sum the 
readers’ world. Trends and portents 
of the future are found in these 
writings, too. A critic may find fault 


with the book in that there is no 
mention of our journalistic cham- 
pions of revolt, but the title answers 
the criticism—the biographies were 
selected by the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Mr. Drewry in his introduction 
speaks of the journalistic importance 
of the biographers themselves, and 
indeed many are writers of distinc- 
tion. In “Gallipolis Boy Makes 
Good,” the student of journalism 
will find writing that throws off 
bright sparks. The career of Dorothy 
Thompson develops as a character 
sketch of the first magnitude. Eddie 
Guest’s life story comes in para- 
graphs that create folksy atmos- 
phere, and Walter Winchell is as- 
tutely probed to see what makes 
him flash. 

However, if these biographies have 
the light touch, they possess sub- 
stance too, they are stories of careers 
with an impact. The reader will 
not always approve the behavior of 
Brisbane and Hearst, or Watterson 
and Evans, but he must admit that 
these men cast long shadows. At 
times the shadow is sinister, yet 
those who fear for the liberty of 
the press may take heart. For when 
the last biography is read, there is 
this after-impression: Newspapers— 
even the greatest—die with their 
boots on. 

The young journalist will find a 
pattern of endeavor repeating itself 
in the careers recorded. True, some 
of the “famous” ones were born to 
power, but a majority won place on 
their own, coming from behind to 
prove that Horatio Alger still lives. 

Freperic N. Litren 
Northwestern University 
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Rapio 1y Wartime. By Sherman H. 
Dryer. New York: Greenberg, 
Publisher. 1942. xiv-+ 384 pp. 
$3.00. 


HIS title might suggest that this 

is another revelation of the part 
played by short-wave broadcasting 
on the ether front. Instead, it is a 
well-presented criticism of the failure 
of wartime radio to be fully effective 
on the home front. Radio is full of 
potentialities to aid the war effort 
but it lacks direction. “Radio can 
afford to be criticized,” says the 
author, “because it can no longer 
afford not to be.” 

The book is the work not only of 
Mr. Dryer, director of radio pro- 
ductions at the University of Chi- 
cago, but also of seven other experts 
in radio and public opinion—Robert 
Landry, Harold D. Lasswell, Ed- 
ward L. Bernays, Max Lerner, Nor- 
man Corwin, Arch Oboler and Bern- 
ard Schoenfeld. More than a tenth 
of the book is devoted to comments 
by these seven. 

“Radio,” says Mr. Dryer, “is a 
secret weapon. The secret is how to 
use it.” Instead of mobilizing radio 
in December, 1941, the government 
issued some “don’ts” in its censor- 
ship code and left policy nebulous, 
where it remains today. To utilize 
radio, a master strategy should be 
worked out, to be executed by the 
technicians who made peacetime 
radio such a popular and effective 
means of communication. That is 
the challenge of Mr. Dryer’s book. 

What are the potentialities? One 
is to aid public understanding and 
clarification on matters such as issues 
of the war, nature of the enemy, 
work and production. Another is to 
better utilize radio for propaganda, 


whether the attack be by Strategy 
of Truth or propaganda for the 
truth. Another is in building and 
maintaining morale—our willingness 
to work and to sacrifice. Especially 
good in this connection is Mr. Lern- 
er’s commentary on morale. 

After his presentation of general 
principles for utilizing radio in war- 
time, the author applies the princi- 
ples to news, discussion, dramatic 
and war programs. He points out 
radio’s advantages in handling news, 
but he also reveals the weaknesses 
of radio news, such as the practice 
of scissoring the teletype news to fit 
the news period and broadcasting it 
verbatim. 

Mr. Dryer regards the dramatic 
program as the most effective for- 
mat to inform, clarify and inspire, 
but nevertheless d'<> into the weak- 
nesses of such war shows as “This is 
War,” “You Can’t Do Business 
With Hitler” and “This is Our Ene- 
my.” He questions the use of hate 
themes and believes many of the 
war programs, especially the earlier 
ones, were too high-brow and used 
too many vitriolics. But the pro- 
grams were profitable, he says, in 
that they taught radio some impor- 
tant lessons. 

One cannot but agree with Mr. 
Dryer that radio has a wealth of 
technicians at its disposal; but that 
it has a dearth of strategists. Too 
often radio people drag out statistics 
to show how much radio is doing to 
help win the war. But, as Mr. Dryer 
points out, quantity is less impor- 
tant than quality and radio’s effect- 
iveness must be judged as a whole, 
not by its individual and isolated 
efforts. F. K. Baskerre 
Emory University 
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Best Broapcasts oF 1940-41. Edit- 
ed by Max Wylie. New York: 
Whittlesey House. 1942. vi-+ 344 
pp. $3.00. 


R. WYLIE appears to be get- 
ting a little tired. In the first 
volume of this annual series he pre- 
sented thirty-two scripts, somewhat 
laboriously divided into thirty-two 
classifications; he contributed a long 
explanatory preface and added a 
foreword by Neville Miller; he wrote 
a revealing comment on each script. 
In the second he offered twenty- 
seven scripts in eleven classifications; 
his preface was shorter, as were his 
individual comments, and there was 
no foreword. 

In this third volume there are 
twenty-four scripts without any 
classification whatsoever. There’s no 
preface, and no comment of any 
kind. Just twenty-four scripts — 
that’s all. 

And that’s too bad. For anybody 
could write the right letters and get 
permission to publish twenty-four 
scripts he happens to like. But not 
many men are as well qualified as 
Mr. Wylie (now with N. W. Ayer’s 
radio department, formerly CBS’s 
director of script and continuity) to 
comment on a year’s significant 
radio production, to justify his selec- 
tion of “best broadcasts,” to add 
critical evaluation and analysis to 
the bare words read into the mike. 

Most readers interested in radio 
will approve the 1940-41 selections. 
Topping them are President Roose- 
velt’s December 9, 1941, radio ad- 
dress to the nation and Churchill’s 
day-after-Christmas speech to Con- 
gress. There’s Norman Corwin’s 
powerful and moving OFF show, 


“We Hold These Truths”; there are 
Raymond Gram Swing, Edward R. 
Murrow, an “Invitation to Learn- 
ing” script and Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s “Elementals.” And there are 
Jack Benny and Fred Allen, “Ma 
Perkins” and a typical lot of variety 
shows, adventure serials, humor 
shows and so on. 

The book, like its predecessors, 
makes good reading. It carries the 
flavor of the year it represents. But 
Mr. Wylie’s stinginess has robbed it 
of the helpfulness and meaning a 
collection of this kind ought to have 
for the student of radio. 

Mircneitt V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 
* ~ 7 


Tue Warrer’s Rapio THeatre, 1941. 
Edited by Norman S. Weiser. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
xv + 210 pp. Ill. $2.00. 


NLIKE the pitcher that went 
to the well, Mr. Weiser’s inter- 
esting experiment in promoting the 
radio theatre comes back the second 
time in much better condition than 
from that first trip, called “The 
Writer’s Radio Theatre, 1940-41.” 
This companion volume tempts 
one to pen a congratulatory note. 
Even if a critic doubts its value, he 
can not question its merits. But then 
Mr. Weiser has the writing and edit- 
ing skills, the knowledge and expe- 
rience to do an improved anthology 
— probably even a much better one. 
In addition to its basic merit of 
promoting better radio writing and 
writers, it has certain classroom val- 
ue in a brief (probably too brief) in- 
troduction in which the author re- 
views the history of this new writing 
form, discusses markets and market- 
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ing of scripts and offers a word or 
two about television and the writer. 
An addition, a listing of managers 
and agents, will be welcomed by 
new writers. 

The eleven scripts included as the 
“outstanding plays of the year” of 
1941 were just that, but there were 
others—and Mr. Weiser, presum- 
ably, knows that as well as anyone. 

No one can question the place in 
the book of Norman Corwin’s “We 
Hold These Truths.” But it is a bit 
less certain that it was the “out- 
standing script of 1941” and more so 
that it is the “finest ever written for 
radio.” 

Arch Oboler’s preminence is rec- 
ognized, not once but three times, 
with “Millions for Defense,” “The 
Welburns — Confidential Report” 
and “This Precious Freedom” — and 
that’s too many for any one writer 
in what should be a representative 
collection. Hans Christian Adamson 
with “Stronghold of the Buccaners” 
is the third repeater. 

The others are newcomers to the 
anthology, and two are newcomers 
to the radio theatre — Milton Lewis 
(“The Horla”) and Bud Schulberg 
(“Hollywood Doctor”). 

“Hollywood Doctor” is an unusual 
selection because it was televised, 
but its selection — and its success, 
according to Mr. Weiser —may 
prove the most significant of all. 

Other selections are: “Native 
Land” by Robert L. Richards and 
Robert Tallman; “Welcome to Glo- 
ry” by Kenneth Webb; “Thanks to 
Mr. Shakespeare” by John L. 
Greene; “Splash of the Water” by 
Charles Martin. 


Pau H. WaGNer > 
Indiana University 


I Wrrre rrom Wasuincton. By 
Marquis W. Childs. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1942. ix + 331 
pp. $3.00. 


HEN a foreign correspondent 

is forced home by war or by 
some totalitarian thug afraid of the 
truth, he loses a job but gains an 
opportunity. He writes a book. Es- 
caping from the shackles that have 
held him to the recital of the overt 
news, he can brush in the back- 
ground of events, release his own 
emotions and feelings and give the 
reader a completer and intenser pic- 
ture of the great or the inglorious 
who rule a nation, dominate a for- 
eign office or manipulate a party 
than is possible on newsprint. 

The correspondent has the oppor- 
tunity —he probably seizes it with 
grim satisfaction —to settle scores 
with the ignoramuses, charlatans 
and psychotic cut-throats who pos- 
ture on the stage of the world. He 
has ample space also to tell of the 
sincere and generous leaders who 
may have gone unnoticed or misun- 
derstood when the headlines were 
written. If there are a_ sufficient 
number of foreign correspondents 
each telling in book form the un- 
varnished “news behind the news,” 
the public wakes up to the realities 
of foreign politics. 

Most of the time the correspond- 
ent waits until rudely forced from 
his bureau post before giving us the 
full flavor of his experience. While 
still accredited to a foreign state, a 
newspaper man finds it difficult to 
publish an uncensored diary or to 
explain boldly and in detail, as did 
the farseeing Mowrer, how one na- 
tion turns the clock back. 
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It is probably even more of a 
problem for a Washington corres- 
pondent to write the saga of domest- 
ic affairs, but fortunately Mr. Childs 
' has pioneered the field. May we 
hope that more of his kind will seek 
to balance on home affairs the many 
tomes turned out by his overseas 
brethren! 

Mr. Childs writes in the tradition 
of liberal journalism. Since he works 
for a newspaper that imposes few if 
any prejudices from the top (I have 
quoted his introductory words), he 
tells what he has seen aad heard 
from no arbitrary perspective. He 
apparently relates the story of the 
1932-1942 decade as freely as a man 
who never again intends to seek out 
a familiar Washington news source. 
Potomac bigwigs and Congressmen 
might have a healthier respect for 
public opinion and the press if a few 
more men like Childs could be in- 
duced “to put together something 
out of the fierce, impetuous rush of 
the years that have led up to this 
moment and conflict.” 

The student of public affairs will 
no doubt agree that one of the most 
significant chapters reveals the un- 
holy machinations of American, 
German and British oil companies 
who sought to control the Mexican 
wells. Joseph Pulitzer started Childs 
on a mission that exposed William 
Rhodes Davis’ manipulations and 
revealed the cartel in which exploit- 
ers plotted and bartered to pull off 
sordid monopolistic deals. Granted 
the importance of this, to the re- 
viewer Childs’ vignettes of the men 
in high political places—a descrip- 
tive word here or a colorful para- 
graph there — prove of greatest in- 
terest. 


John L. Lewis: 


Consider the facade he presents to 
the world; the language and the atti- 
tudes of a Shakespearean ham. He 
pouts. The little mouth, the little 
eyes, lost in the big face, are screwed 
up more often than not in an expres- 
sion of sullen declination. 


A Congressional vignette: 


Miss Jessie Sumner, a Republican 
from Illinois, a long time before had 
had an elementary course in econom- 
ics at Smith College from which she 
has never entirely recovered. Miss 
Sumner proceeded to put Henderson 
through that course. Now Mr. Hen- 
derson, she said, shaking her finger at 
him in the manner of a schoolteach- 
er, I want you to define the law of 
supply and demand. The witness al- 
lowed that this might be rather diffi- 
cult and time-killing. But isn’t it true, 
she persisted, that the law of supply 
and demand is just as good as the 
law of gravity? The witness, solemn- 
faced, went on to make a few well- 
chosen remarks about the law of sup- 
ply and demand as compared to the 
law of gravity. 


There are telling portraits of some 
of the famous politicos. Childs limns 
Willkie and Hopkins (he shows re- 
spect for both) in unforgettable 
sketches spaced through the book. 
A Willkie bit from the section on the 
1940 campaign: 

In Chicago Willkie’s voice grew 
rasping. Roaring like the bull of Ba- 
shan all through downstate [Illinois 
next day, his voice grew hoarser and 
hoarser. At Rock Island it was only 
a pathetic croak. . . . Considerable 
persuasion was required before Willkie 
would even see the man (a throat spe- 
cialist). He didn’t need a doctor, he 
croaked. When the famous physician 
was finally admitted he was treated 
by the patient with scant courtesy. 
Departing indignantly, he muttered 
that what that man needed was not 
a doctor but a policeman. 


The student of public opinion will 
find useful sidelights on campaigns 
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and the follower of New Deal poli- 
tics can examine what one objective 
and generally friendly reporter 
thinks about the ten-year record. 
Mr. Childs’ great faith in America 
and his love of country are revealed 
in occasional bits of beautiful prose 
(see pages 212-213 and 318 and the 
final chapter, “Who Owns the Fu- 
ture?”). 

Childs has confidence in American 
destiny and the people of America. 
Possibly this is the feeling that stim- 
ulates the foreign correspondent to 
write so brilliantly of the shortcom- 
ings of European states. Our report- 
ers on both the foreign and domestic 
fronts believe so stoutly in the dem- 
ocratic tradition that their books 
breathe forth this unquenchable 
spirit. 

Raps D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 


* of * 


Tae Maxine or a Reporter. By 
Will Irwin. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1942. 440 pp. $3.75. 


EADING Will Irwin’s account 

of his life as a writer produces 

the pleasant illusion of having as 
your week-end guest a sophisticated 
and charming raconteur. He takes 
you on a 40-year voyage. You start 
at Stanford in the nineties and you 
end up with one of the Stanford 
boys, President-Elect Herbert Hoov- 
er, cruising South American waters 
in a battleship in the late twenties. 
Meantime you have covered the 
journalism of America’s two most 
fascinating cities, muckraked for the 
magazines in the first decade of the 
century, covered World War I, 
helped the Creel Committee get its 
foreign propaganda functioning, lec- 


tured, become good friends with a 
hundred or more notables. 

Perhaps it would be dangerous to 
let a young man bent on journalism 
read the book, but this reviewer 
would take the chance. There'll nev- 
er be another Will Irwin, of course, 
but surely any young man in his 
senses would know, too, that there'll 
never be another bohemian San 
Francisco or another such newspa- 
per man’s newspaper as the old New 
York Sun. One must remember that 
his fascinating experiences were pos- 
sible because the one and only Will 
Irwin happened along when the 
things in which he participated were 
possible. 

That’s true, yet other lives in 
newspaper work may be just as fas- 
cinating in brand new ways; and 
that’s why the book shouldn’t spoil 
a young man who wants a newspa- 
per career because he thinks news- 
paper work is romantic. Will Irwin’s 
was. And any newspaper career may 
become a microcosm of Will Ir- 
win’s. Indeed one must be satisfied 
with makeshift substitutes for Ir- 
win’s Italian front in wartime, his 
great rewrite stories of the San 
Francisco fire and of the brave 
British at Ypres, his extraordinary 
bull fight at Madrid or his memor- 
able display of fireworks over the 
harbor at Rio. Your London may be 
only a Chicago, Des Moines or Kan- 
sas City, your presidents only a 
mayor or a governor. Yes, but the 
pattern of every newspaper man’s 
life may be as fascinating in small 
ways as lucky Will Irwin’s has been. 

“The Making of a Reporter” re- 
minds us we can make our lives sub- 
lime. Cuarues E. Rocers 
Iowa State College 
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Forcotten Front. By John Lear. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1943. 256 pp. $2.50. 


OHN. LEAR has a story to tell 
and a warning to deliver. His 
method of presenting the two is 
sound journalism — the kind of jour- 
nalism that made him a valuable re- 
porter for the Associated Press and 
an effective writer for Wide World. 
Wide World assigned him in Au- 
gust, 1940, to South America to 
write a series of articles to make 
newspaper readers in this country 
better acquainted with their neigh- 
bors to the south. From Lima to 
Iquitos, once an important rubber 
center on the upper Amazon, he flew 
in a patched-up plane used primar- 
ily to fly freight. Hugh Wells, barn- 
storming owner of the line, began 
the return trip with too little fuel. 
Fuel ran out during a storm, ground- 
ing the plane on the Sechura Desert. 
With Wells and a Peruvian highway 
engineer, Mr. Lear walked across the 
desert to the Pacific, seeking help 
for the stranded passengers. 

His story is one of adventure. 
Woven into the story is the insistent 
warning that South America and 
particularly the northwestern area 
of South America is our forgotten 
front. He observed first-hand the re- 
sults of German enterprise and 
American neglect in this area. Giv- 
ing further weight to his warning is 
his summary of the history of the 
region from the days of Inca pros- 
perity. 

His adventure might have made 
one or two good news stories; his 
warning, a good editorial, and his 
background material a good Sunday 
article. Together they make a short, 


readable book—of passing impor- 
tance to the scholar, but entertain- 
ing and informative for the lay 
reader. 
Joun E. Stempen 
Indiana University 
* 7 * 


“FREELY To Pass.” By Edward W. 
Beattie, Jr. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 1942. vi+372 pp. 
$3.00. 


DWARD BEATTIE’S passport 
was issued to him at the State 
Department on September 3, 1937. 
In it, the Secretary of State re- 
quested all concerned to permit the 
bearer “safely and freely to pass.” 
To this extent, Beattie was no more 
favored than any other traveler, but 
it did enable him to start on a jour- 
ney for the United Press that took 
him around the world and permit- 
ted him to see some of history’s 
greatest chapters in the making. He 
returned home (for a brief stay) on 
January 7, 1941, and surrendered a 
passport grown in four years from 
the original 32 slim pages to a bulg- 
ing, interleaved, stamped and in- 
scribed 92 pages. 

Here Ed Beattie tells the story of 
that passport. When he left Wash- 
ington for San Francisco and the 
Far East it still was possible to trav- 
el quite normally, despite a war in 
China and another in Spain. He 
spent only a few months in Tokyo, 
Shanghai and Hong Kong before fly- 
ing to Europe, where the clouds of 
World War II were darkening the 
horizons. 

From March, 1938, when he ar- 
rived in Germany, until December, 
1940, when he sailed from Lisbon, 
Mr. Beattie was in the thick of 
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Europe’s political and military tur- 
moil. As an agency man, he cov- 
ered nearly all of it. There is the 
story of Czechoslovakia and Mun- 
ich by this man who was there, the 
story of England in the spring and 
Paris in the summer of 1939. Beattie 
was in Warsaw when the Luftwaffe 
attacked that September. He moved 
from there, in refugee cars and 
trains, with diplomats and journal- 
ists, to Rumania and Hungary, and 
presently back to Paris by way of 
Switzerland. In all this, as in much 
that follows, the writer seems to 
have retained an amazing detach- 
ment even though he was in the 
midst of bombings, peril and dis- 
order. 

The correspondent watched the 
war from France and England and 
Denmark. He helped cover the Rus- 
so-Finnish war, from the Finnish 
side, in the winter of 1939. Ever the 
“swing man,” he moved back 
through the Low Countries to Paris, 
and then to the south of Europe 
again. In Bucharest and Belgrade, 
Milan and Rome he recorded the 
currents of the war, returning to 
Paris just in time to be caught in 
the tides of the French collapse. 
Although in considerable personal 
danger at times, he recounts the re- 
turn to England, by way of Brit- 
tany shores, in an almost matter- 
of-fact way. 

The summer and fall of 1940 he 
spent in England. This was the pe- 
riod during which Nazi bombers in- 
cessantly attacked London and oth- 
er areas of Britain, and during 
which the RAF put up so gallant a 
defense. Beattie observed this action 
from the “Dover corner,” from Can- 
terbury and London. There he cov- 


ered the bombing of the East End, 
explored the shelters, watched the 
fire-fighters, and saw the British 
spirit grow tougher under adversity. 

So much for the subject matter. 
As for the writer himself, there is no 
question that Mr. Beattie has taken 
a position as one of the leading 
American correspondents during 
these war years. He writes in an in- 
teresting fashion; his book is one of 
the most readable of the many vol- 
umes by correspondents since 1939. 
It is simple, human and factual. 
There is no tub-thumping, preach- 
ing or second-guessing. 

Among the high points of Mr. 
Beattie’s story are his descriptions of 
the refugee treks in Poland and 
France, and his story of the Battle 
of Britain. There also is an inside 
view of the Munich conference and 
an account of a meeting with Hit- 
ler. In fact, the book is packed with 
down-to-earth incidents and anec- 
dotes that will help to make the his- 
tory of this period come alive for 
future generations. It is a good 
book. 

Rosert W. Desmonp 
University of California 


* * * 


Lea Man. By Edward McCray 
Thompson New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 1948. 187 pp. $2.00. 


HIS is a series of flashbacks to 

the tawdry sideshow of big town 
life, episodic and often vulgar, and 
not exactly typical. Veterans of 
Twelfth and Delntar will be remind- 
ed of the worst and not the best in 
life on that St. Louis corner’s fifth 
floor, and will also recognize the in- 
feriority complex based on the 
gnawing feeling that one is not ap- 
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preciated and may never be. There 
are about 5,000 reporters in the 
country who could do much the 
same kind of job. It is clearly an 
imitation of Max Miller, plus a dash 
of Ernest Hemingway. 
J. E. Geraup 

University of Missouri 

* * * 


News Is a Weapon. By Matthew 
Gordon. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1942. xi + 268 pp. $2.50. 


E CAN’T have too many 

warnings in time of war to be- 
ware of the propaganda of the foe 
and it is doubly important now, 
with the tide turning against the 
Axis, to have the warnings rein- 
forced. Much in the propaganda 
poured out while Axis fortunes rode 
victory’s crest we had learned to rec- 
ognize and to discount. But Allied 
arms have made some changes — in 
Russia, in Africa, in New Guinea — 
and Axis propaganda is being forced 
to a new tack. We need to be put 
on the alert, for otherwise we may 
not be as quick as we should to rec- 
ognize the old enemy in a new 
guise. We should be on guard, for 
instance, in what we read and what 
we hear, against the “peace offen- 
sive,” against one and a hundred 
shafts aimed at unity, against any- 
thing designed to weaken us. 

Just how the Axis has forged a 
weapon from the dynamic use of 
propaganda masquerading as news 
is told by Matthew Gordon, former 
news editor of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and now on the staff 
of the Office of War Information. It 
is a study whose underlying lesson 
for us is the lesson of eternal vigi- 
lance to recognize the Axis perver- 


sion of news to mislead, confuse and 
weaken. In “News Is a Weapon,” 
Mr. Gordon shows the tricks the 
enemy uses and no one can doubt 
from this study that the enemy is 
shrewd and knows all the angles. 

It would seem, however, that Mr. 
Gordon is inclined to give the devil 
more than his due. One wonders, for 
instance, whether Axis propaganda, 
however much more dynamic than 
Allied propaganda, is really as ef- 
fective as we are told. In one chap- 
ter, on “The News Battle for Rus- 
sia,” he tells how Germany in her 
news assault emphasized the de- 
struction of Russia and the impossi- 
bility, therefore, of giving the Soviet 
any aid because it was too late. 

“The Nazi stories made a deep 
impression in the United States,” 
Mr. Gordon writes. “They condi- 
tioned the thinking of many people. 
In the New York Times of October 
10, in the column adjoining the Nazi 
version of events, there was this dis- 
patch from our nation’s capital: 

“Washington, Oct. 10 — The Ameri- 
can program of aid to Russia is pro- 
ceeding undiminished, notwithstanding 


the great German drive to liquidate 
the remaining Soviet armies. .. . 


“Notice the phrase, ‘to liquidate 
the remaining Soviet armies.’ ” 

But why notice the phrase “to li- 
quidate the remaining Soviet ar- 
mies”? Better still to notice that 
“the American program of aid to 
Russia is proceeding undiminished.” 
That is what counted. 

Or, again, we are told how the 
Nazis in the midst of their heavy 
bombings of London hammered at 
the idea that the British there faced 
the choice of destruction or surren- 
der. And Leningrad, when siege 
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forces drove closer, was told the 
same thing. How effective was this 
propaganda? Mr. Gordon supplies 
an answer: “But London and Lenin- 
grad had still another choice. They 
could, and did, fight like fury.” 

One hesitates, therefore, to accept 
without questioning the flat state- 
ment that the Axis news arms “have 
scored many successes.” The “suc- 
cesses” may often have been fleet- 
ing. And we should serve ourselves 
as badly if we over-rated the 
strength of the news arm as if we 
under-rated it. 

Mr. Gordon’s book gives a valu- 
able picture of the way the enemy 
works and it should fit the reader to 
be, in Mr. Gordon’s words, “his own 
news warden, equipped to extinguish 
the incendiary bulletin.” But his 
case for the effectiveness of the Axis 
news weapon is far from proved. 

Oscar LepInG 
Associated Press, New York 


* * * 


Free Men Are Ficutine. By Oliver 
Gramling. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart. 1942. xvi-+ 488 pp. Il. 
$3.50. 


HIS is not “The Story of World 

War II” as its subtitle asserts, 
but it is an important contribution 
to that story as it will eventually be 
told. 

The Associated Press is represent- 
ed by more war correspondents, cov- 
ering more sectors of the war, than 
any other single press service, agen- 
cy or newspaper. The opportunity 
for these correspondents to become 
known to the world through books 
or magazine articles giving the “in- 
side” of this or that situation is nil. 
An AP correspondent does all his 


writing for AP and puts all the “in- 
side” material that is printable into 
his dispatches. Rarely is this rule 
against outside writing relaxed. Un- 
questionably this policy has de- 
prived the public of several impor- 
tant book-length reports on condi- 
tions in a country or continent over 
a period of several months or years 
—reports which, without making 
use of much new material, do give 
a new view of familiar facts by pre- 
senting them in a perspective im- 
possible in the day-to-day news re- 
port. It has also, of course, caused 
AP men to concentrate single-mind- 
edly on their press association work. 

In writing “Free Men Are Fight- 
ing,” Oliver Gramling of Press As- 
sociation, Inc., the wholly-owned 
iubsidiary of AP, had available the 
body of AP correspondence from 
August 28, 1939, the starting point 
of his narrative, down to July 4, 
1942, when it ends. From this re- 
port Mr. Gramling wrote the book, 
alternating summaries of many 
events with direct pickups from 
stories as carried by the AP, with 
credit to their authors. He thus sup- 
plies the continuity lacking in day- 
to-day dispatches and also preserves 
in permanent form some of the out- 
standing work of AP men. 

The book contains no new “in- 
side” stories but is a selection from 
materials already printed or avail- 
able through the AP. The synthesis 
is done smoothly. 

Both for those who have followed 
events closely and for students 
whose intensive reading of news is 
of comparatively recent origin, the 
book has interest and value. A fair 
analysis of its good qualities and 
defects is not easy: Obviously even 
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in a book of this length Mr. Gram- 
ling has had to select a few facts 
and stories from a tremendous mass 
of material. In some sections his se- 
lection and emphasis are so made as 
to present the story as correspond- 
ents and the public saw it at the 
time, without benefit of later per- 
spective. In others his selection ob- 
viously is influenced by later knowl- 
edge. The Russian-Finnish war of 
1939-40 still appears as an imperial- 
istic adventure by a Russia seeking 
to ape Nazi expansion. Today it 
seems obvious that Leningrad could 
not have held out and that perhaps 
the entire supply line to Murmansk 
might today be in Nazi hands, had 
Hitler been able to use the “Man- 
nerheim line” as it existed in 1939 
as an operational base. This is not 
an isolated instance. 

The presentation as history of 
events as viewed through contem- 
porary spectacles is certainly defen- 
sible in a book of this kind, but the 
viewpoint should be understood by 
the student. 

It is perhaps unjust to AP men 
to call attention to the fact that two 


of the highlights of the book, Cecil 
Brown’s account of the loss of the 
Repulse and the Prince of Wales 
and Stanley Johnston’s story of the 
glorious victory and death of the 
Lexington, were written by “outsid- 
ers,” although distributed through 
AP. 

These, however, are stories of iso- 
lated dramatic episodes written by 
those who alone among newsmen 
were in position to observe them. 
For substance, ability, courage and 
devotion they certainly do not out- 
shine the work of Clark Lee on Ba- 
taan, Yates McDaniel at Singapore, 
Larry Allen in the Mediterranean or 
dozens of others elsewhere, including 
those who brought back from intern- 
ment the last stories by free men of 
conditions in Axis countries. 

Many of the finest stories of 
World War Il — Guadalcanal, New 
Guinea, Dieppe, North Africa, Eu- 
ropean bombing raids— have been 
written since July 4, 1942. This book 
of free men fighting and free men 
writing calls for a sequel. 

R. I. Taackrey 
Kansas State College 





Wartime Communications 


New Radio Outlets 
Opened in Algiers 


ACKAY Radio and Telegraph 
Company on January 20 was 
granted temporary and restricted au- 
thority by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to operate a radio 
telegraph circuit between the Unit- 
ed States and Algiers. The reason 
preference was given to the applica- 
tion by Mackay rather than to RCA 
Communications and Press Wireless 
is said to have been that only Mack- 
ay was prepared with installations to 
begin service immediately. 

This action followed extended con- 
troversy over the lack of proper com- 
munications between the North Af- 
rican theater of war and the United 
States. In mid-December, when some 
American newspaper men were 
charging that facilities for transmit- 
ting news to this country were very 
inadequate and that British corres- 
pondents were getting dispatches 
cleared more quickly than Ameri- 
cans, each press association was al- 
lowed to clear about 800 words night- 
ly by radio. Meager radio posts were 
overtaxed after the armies had land- 
ed in North Africa, it was explained, 
and negotiations were in progress for 
the use of supplementary French sta- 
tions in Algiers and Morocco. A 
month later news via new army sig- 
nal corps facilities included press as- 
sociation and newspaper dispatches 
and a daily budget of news handled 
by OWI for American troops. The 
signal corps had provided one of six 
direct channels to the United States 
for this purpose. 


In the meantime news from the 
Southwest Pacific is arriving in this 
country by beam wireless and in some 
cases by airmail to Pearl Harbor. 
Dispatches by correspondents are 
subjected to field censorship, then 
transmitted by telegraph or whatever 
other means are available to general 
headquarters; from there the reports 
are sent on by radio after a second 
censorship. The main difficulty is 
with delay of news from theaters of 
war, as in the Solomons, to general 
headquarters, whereas facilities from 
Australia are considered very satis- 
factory. 


New Orders by Board 


of War Communications 


The FCC announced on January 
20 an agreement with the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
reducing rates on long distance calls, 
following the initial three-minute 
conversations, and for leased wire 
service. The reductions, which are ex- 
pected to lower annual revenues of 
the company by $50,700,000, will 
lower costs to the government dur- 
ing wartime, and to newspapers and 
broadcasting stations using leased 
private lines. The cut in over-time 
long distance call rates is from one- 
third to one-fourth of the rate for the 
initial three-minute period. 

* + * 


Other orders and agreements dur- 
ing the quarter announced by the 
FCC and the Board of War Com- 
munications have to do mainly with 
efforts to speed up service and to 
eliminate services not essential in 
wartime. 
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On December 8, 1942, the Com- 
mission found practices of telegraph 
carriers according to priority to so- 
called “X” and “RX” messages un- 
justified and discriminatory and or- 
dered them discontinued. “X” mes- 
sages, giving priority at no extra 
charge to exchange messages such as 
instructions to buy or sell bonds and 
commodities, took priority over 
“RX” messages. The latter included 
various types such as those request- 
ing funds, pertaining to shipments of 
perishable products, addressed to 
passengers on trains and aircraft, and 
pertaining to quotations of prices of 
investment offerings. 

Order No. 25-C of December 17 
by the Board of War Communica- 
tions deals with the elimination of 
the drag in time for clearing messages 
in telegraph offices and time for de- 
livering business messages. 

Order No. 26, January 14, sets up 
priorities for urgent teletypewriter 


exchange messages “essential to the 
war effort or public safety.” First pri- 
ority goes to messages involving ar- 
rangements for moving armed forces, 
urgent orders to armed forces, disas- 
ters affecting the war effort. Priorities 
2 and 3 deal with other matters af- 
fecting defense and security. 

Effective February 15 (Order No. 
27 of January 21), precedence is or- 
dered for telegraph, cable, radiotele- 
graphic messages filed by the State, 
War and Navy Departments. 

Curtailment of the use of franks, 
deadhead messages and elimination 
of “free service” messages was pre- 
scribed in Order No. 28 of January 
21. Messages submitted under franks 
shall be accorded the status of night 
letters. Deadhead messages on com- 
pany business shall be handled as far 
as possible as deferred traffic. The 
only free service messages allowed are 
those corrective errors or other faults 
of the carrier. 

—Ratpu O. NarzicEer 





Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 


November and December, 1942, and January, 1943 


Edited by F. E. MERWIN and N. N. LUXON 


The invasion of North Africa by American troops and President Roose- 
velt’s air trip to Casablanca marked the beginning and ending of the current 
period with resulting emphasis on newspaper coverage of that theater in 
articles on the press and communications. The government’s suit against the 
Associated Press on monopoly charges attracted a great deal of interest. 
Censorship of stories going out of this country to England aroused some 
concern. Advertisers and media, not too displeased with the 1942 showing, 
fought back hard when a group of social scientists asked that advertising 
be eliminated for the duration. F.E.M. 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous. ANA Survey Shows Public Wants Wartime Ads. E&P 75:46 p54, Nov. 
14. 

—— Big Industrialists Doing 44% of War Advertising. American Press 61:2 p12, Dec. 

—— Commerce Department Warns Against “Scare Advertising.” E&P 75:49 p10, 
Dec. 5. 

—— Council Working on 52 U.S. Advertising Projects. American Press 61:1 p6, Nov. 
Ambitious program worked out to promote war effort. 

—— Fourth Estate: The Kid in Upper 4. Newsweek 21:2 p58, Jan. 11. 
Railroad ad wins approval of OWI, ODT and thousands of readers. 

—— McClintock Says Straight Selling Ads Are Out. E&P 76:4 p28, Jan. 23. 
Former Ad Council head finds a new social consciousness among advertisers and 
media. 

—— NAEA Assisting Treasury in Bond Campaign. E&P 75:50 p12, Dec. 12. 

——- Plan to Curtail Ads for “Economy” Leaves Davis Cold. E&P 76:1 p9, Jan. 2. 
OWI head says no idea like Colston Warne’s under study. 

Bropuy, THomas D’A. The Place of Advertising in a Public Relations Program. 
E&P 76:4 p19, Jan. 23. 

Brown, Rosert U. General Ends Year With 1.8% Gain; Total Linage Off 5.4%. 
E&P 76:4 p46, Jan. 23. 
General Newspaper Advertising Linage Ahead .3% for 11 Months. E&P 75:51 
p34, Dec. 19. 

—— October Linage Off 5.1%; Year Down 6.1%. E&P 75:47 p34, Nov. 21. 

Gorre.t, E. S. Air Transport Has Told Story to Public Through Advertising. E&P 
76:4 p20, Jan. 23. 

Hanes, Jonn W. Corporations Urged to Use Ads Interpreting Wartime Profits. 
E&P 76:4 p30, Jan. 23. 

Hucues, L. M. First Year of War Re-Emphasizes Vigor of Newspaper Advertising. 
E&P 75:52 p4, Dec. 26. 

Kyiskern, Maynarp. Wartime Advertising. National Publisher 22:1 p4, Nov. 
Linage loss most severe for smaller papers but there are some avenues to relief. 
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La Rocue, Cuester J.; Price, Artour; Ross, ArtHur T.; CocHian, RApu; and 
Dreyruss, Leonarp. Should the Government Advertise? Public Opinion Quar- 
terly 6:4 p511, Winter. 

Pro and con of question which perplexes public officials, advertising men and 
newspaper men. 

Meyer, WauiaAce. Agency Executives Optimistic for 1943 Advertising Outlook. E&P 
76:1 p5, Jan. 2. 

Moncuak, S. J. ANA Told Future Holds More War Problems for Business. E&P 
75:46 pll, Nov. 14. 

New restrictions foreshadowed on national copy. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 75:52 p40, Dec. 26. 

Mr. Robb gives short shrift to the suggestion of a group of economists that adver- 
tising be eliminated for the duration. 

Scunewer, Water E. “Greatest Days” for Advertising Coming After War — 
Rumwell. E&P 76:4 p21, Jan. 23. 

IBM executive predicts vogue for “educational” copy. 

Towte, Ferix X. Display Ads Alone Can’t Solve Labor Problems. E&P 76:3 p18, 
Jan. 16. 

Classified advertising to play big part in aiding Manpower Commission. 

—— Role of Want Ads in War Studied at N. Y. Meeting. E&P 76:1 p16, Jan. 2. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. ABC Board Adopts New Rules. E&P 75:51 p12, Dec. 19. 

—— Circulation Gains Reduced Cost of Ads in Dailies, Study Shows. E&P 76:2 p7, 
Jan. 9. 

—— Newspaper Circulations Hit Top in 1942. E&P 76:5 Section Two p15, Jan. 30. 
War gains recorded in 1943 International Year Book. 

—— Newspaper Dues More Than Half of ABC Receipts. E&P 75:45 p24, Nov. 7. 
Paper Indicted for Exaggeration of Circulation Claims. E&P 76:4 p4, Jan. 23. 

—— 648 Papers Raised Rates in 1942, ANPA Poll Shows. E&P 75:51 p7, Dec. 19. 

BranpensurG, Georce A. Dailies’ Circulations up 2.8%' With Sundays Increasing 
7.1%. E&P 75:52 p5, Dec. 26. 

—— See 1943 as Challenge to U'S. Circulators. E&P 76:2 p42, Jan. 9. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


Anonymous. NEA to Place Ads in Campaign by Liquor Industry. E&P 75:45 p10, 
Nov. 7. 
Copy is first to be handled by weekly group. 
Press: Weeklies and the War. Time 40:25 p52, Dec. 21. 
—— Wartime Publishing Problems. National Publisher 22:1 p7, Nov. 
Issues discussed at National Editorial Association advisory council meeting. 
—— Weeklies Cut Off List for Many U.S. Releases. American Press 61:2 p19, Dec. 
OWI seeks to provide useful information and eliminate waste. 
—— Weekly Editor’s “Harvest Observance” Idea Sweeps Nation. American Press 
61:1 p8, Nov. 
—— 142 Weekly Newspapers Are Now A.B.C. Members. American Press 61:1 p9, Nov. 
Potuarp, JAaMes E. New Survey of Weekly Proves High Readership. American Press 
60:11 p8, Sept. 
Ohio State group surveys Madison (O.) Press readers. 
Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 76:4 p52, Jan. 23. 
Weekly newspapers urged to solve national advertising representation conflict. 
Scunemer, Wautrer E. Weeklies Give Headache to $500,000 Customer. E&P 76:2 
p8, Jan. 9. 
ZIMMERMANN, GEREON. Weeklies Go to War. Quill 30:11 p8, Nov. 
How the weekly may serve its community in handling war news. 
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CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Delightful Surprise. New Republic 107:20 p626, Nov. 16. 
FDR’s reaction to New York Daily News election warnings. 

Barrett, T. H. Press Ignores Biggest Public Relations Job. E&P 75:47 p8, Nov. 21. 
Dallas city editor scores existence of ignorance and misunderstanding concerning 
newspapers. 

(T. R. B.]. Washington Notes: Willkie and the Press. New Republic 107:19 p608, 
Nov. 9. 


Columnists’ reactions to Willkie’s speech on postwar conditions analyzed. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. Coghlan Charged With Larceny in Cannon Case. E&P 75:51 pll, 
Dec. 19. 
Missouri governor files complaint against Post-Dispatch editor after attempt to 
add relic to scrap pile. 

—— New York Dailies Aid U.S. in War on Labor Pirating. E&P 75:45 p4, Nov. 7. 
Classified departments adopt rules covering copy seeking men with critical skills. 

—— Yonkers Daily Defeats Two Political Machines. E&P 75:45 p22, Nov. 7. 

BucHanan, Rosert E. News Breaks and News Repetition in Morning-Evening News- 
paper Cities. JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY 19:4 p356, Dec. 
Most news breaks between 6 and 12 p.m. and is edited on assumption that 
reader sees both morning and eveiing papers. 

Busu, Curtton R. Notes on a New Method for Determining “Newspaper Audience.” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 19:4 p371, Dec. 

Getter, A., Kapuan, D., and Lasswett, Harotp D. An Experimental Comparison of 
Four Ways of Coding Editorial Content. JournaLisM QuaRTERLY 19:4 p362, Dec. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


AnonyMous. Minnesota Offers Accelerated Journalism Course. E&P 75:51 p21, 
Dec. 19. 

—— Publishers Ask for Short Courses in Journalism. E&P 76:5 p28, Jan. 30. 
Oklahoma association urges acceleration to provide manpower. 

Basketre, Froyp K. What Radio Station Managers Want in College-Trained Radio 
Workers. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 19:4 p383, Dec. 

CAMPBELL, LAURENCE R. Scholastic Journalism Is English at Its Best. School Review 
50:10 p703, Dec. 

Cuarnuey, Mitcuett V. Education for Radio in Professional Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism. JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY 19:4 p376, Dec. 

Fercuson, K. R. News—Of, By, and For the Grades. School Executive 62:3 
p25, Nov. 

Brief article on Oregon’s 50 elementary school papers with bibliography. 

McCuoure, Leste. Business Management and Advertising—What Training Is Most 
Desirable for Copywriting and Layout Students? JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 19:4 
p888, Dec. 

Rogers, Cuarues E., What Will the War Do to Journalism? Quill 30:12 p3, Dec. 
Difficult but challenging assignments will face the journalist of tomorrow. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 
Anonymous. Britain’s Famed Pictorial Weekly Is a Century Old. Life 13:20 p71, 
Nov. 16. 
Brief illustrated history of Illustrated London News. 
—— Fourth Estate: Britain’s Britain. Newsweek 20:20 p78, Nov. 16. 
Vol. I, No. 1, of new British propaganda magazine. 
—— New Deal in the CBC. Canadian Forum 22: 262 p229, Nov. 
—— Press: Nazis Tighten Censorship. Time 40:22 p60, Nov. 30. 
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—— Press: Transplant From Shanghai. Time 41:3 p76, Jan. 18. 
Shanghai English-language paper resumes publication in New York City. 
[Arcus]. Behind the Enemy Line. Nation 155:20 p510, Nov. 14. 
—— Behind the Enemy Line. Nation 156:2 p59, Jan. 9. 
Fundamental change in German internal propaganda necessitated by defeats. 
—— 1918 and 1943. Nation 156:1 p5, Jan. 2. 
Use of “1918” in war of nerves versus Axis commended. 
Cree., Georce. German Lies About Versailles. American Mercury 56:229 p54, Jan. 
Hitler’s rise to power was aided by spreading four lies. 
Koster, Jonn. Needle in the Nazis. Saturday Evening Post 215:29 p12, Jan. 16. 
Illustrated article on La Libre Belgique, underground paper. 
Swinpier, Witu1aM F. Wartime News Control in Canada. Public Opinion Quarterly 
6:3 p444, Fall. 
Ever-tightening surveillance of press and radio described. 
To.srince, R. B. CBC and the Government. Canadian Forum 22:264 p299, Jan. 
Constitutional provisions of CBC present uncertainties and inconsistencies. 
—— Dollar Diplomacy in the CBC. Canadian Forum 22: 263 p270, Dec. 
Task of public radio corporation is to serve public, not appease private interests. 
Water, H. D. British Documentaries and the War Effort. Public Opinion Quarterly 
6:4 p604, Winter. 
Varied films cover 217 titles under twelve headings. 
Wiu1aMs, Artur Rays. The Press: 5,000,000 Correspondents. New Masses 45:6 
p13, Nov. 10. 
Description of Russian newspapers’ operation. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Associated Press Members Comment on U.S. Suit. E&P 75:47 Section 
2 pAP1, Nov. 21. 

A special section which includes the government’s complaint, and the answers of 
the AP and Colonel McCormick in complete text. 

—— AP Members Form Body to Fight Suit’s Threat to Small Papers. E&P 75:49 p5, 
Dec. 5. 

—— Call Special Meeting of AP Membership for February 9. E&P 76:4 p38, Jan. 23. 
Admission requirement amendment respecting assessment against new members 
up for vote. 

——— Expediting Court Names for Trial of AP Suit. E&P 76:3 p7, Jan. 16. 

—— Free Speech and Total War. New Republic 107:23 p729, Dec. 7. 

— of new policy in free speech cases adopted by American Civil Liberties 
nion. 

—— Free Speech in Wartime New Republic 108:1 p5, Jan. 4. 

—— Monopoly in the News. Nation 155:19 p463, Nov. 7. 

AP pleading on anti-trust suit called “specious and nauseous.” 

—— Monopoly in the News. New Republic 107:19 p596, Nov. 9. 
Editorial ridicules public defense of AP in anti-trust suit. 

—— More Legal Moves by U.S. Delay Start of AP Trial. E&P 76:5 p5, Jan. 30. 

—— The Press Against Itself. New Republic 107:26 p847, Dec. 28. 

Department of Justice suit versus AP styled “one of great blows that has been 
struck for freedom of the press.” 

——— Coxtonet Rosert R. Freedom of the Press. National Publisher 22:1 
p6, Nov. 

Micuetson, CuHartes. Michelson Says “No Government Plot'to Infringe on Press 

_ Freedom.” E&P 75:50 p7, Dec. 12. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


AnonyMmovs. ES. Beck Dies: Chicago Tribune M.E. for 27 Years. E&P 76:1 p27, 
Jan. 2. 


—— Fourth Estate: Kieran’s Small Voice. Newsweek 21:2 p60, Jan. 11. 
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Scholarly sports columnist leaves New York Times to do general column for 
New York Sun. 

—— Fourth Estate: Lolly of Hollywood. Newsweek 21:1 p61, Jan. 4. 
Louella O. Parsons, movie columnist, pictured. 

BRANDENBURG, GeorcE A. First 365 Days Were Hardest for Chicago Sun, Born Dec. 
4, 1941. E&P 75:49 p7, Dec. 5. : 

Marsvut, Frepertck B. Ohio Editorial Association Records for 1853-5 Found in 
Library of Congress. Ohio Newspaper 23:3 p5, Dec. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. W. Virginia Daily Wins Appeal in Libel Suit. E&P 75:47 p18, Nov. 21. 
Court agrees press is free to criticize actions of governing bodies. 

Davis, Norris G. Print That Picture at Your Peril. Quill 30:11 p3, Nov. 
Picture of a medical subject termed invasion of privacy in Missouri. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AnonyMous. 78th Congress Has Forty-eight Former Newspaper Men. E&P 76:3 
pll, Jan. 16. 
—— Foreign-Language Papers in N.Y. Losing Readers. E&F 75:50 p40, Dec. 12. 
—— Press: Out of the Valley. Time 40:18 p80, Nov. 2. 
Success story of three west coast throwaway papers. 
—— Press: Two-Man Show. Time 40:21 p50, Nov. 23. 
Manchester Boddy’s Los Angeles Daily News. 
—— Stock Exchange Tests Show 33% Read Tables. E&P 76: 1-28, Jan. 2. 


BraNDENBURG, Georce A. Casey Not Cynical After 30 Years of Newspapering. E&P 
76:4 p7, Jan. 23. 


Chicago Daily News correspondent discusses career. 
JaBULKA, JAN. Newspaper Circulation Doubled in Hawaii. E&P 75:49 p9, Dec. 5. 
Portincer, Davin T. What Next in Printing? American Scholar 12:1 p63, Winter. 
Recent developments and future possibilities described by Harvard authority. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


Anonymous. Hearst Lays Down Interview Policy for His Reporters. E&P 75:46 p9, 
Nov. 14. 


Shorthand urged to increase accuracy of quotations. 

Mort, G. Extis. Boston Dailies Swiftly Mobilized for Fire Story. E&P 75:49 p8, 
Dec. 5. 

Wecuster, James A. Capitol Reporters Are Handicapped—Cover “Sources,” Not 
Facts of Life. Guild Reporter 10:3 pl, Jan. 15. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 


Anonymous. ANG Reaches Highest Peak in Membership. Guild Reporter 10:1 pl, 
Dec. 15. 
October 1, 1942, tally shows 18,292 on rolls. 

—— Deliverers’ Job Security Ignored in WLB Ruling. E&P 75:52 p7, Dec. 26. 
Wage increase granted New York City drivers but strike is condemned. 

—— Guild Tests Discipline in Three-Day N. Y. Strike. Guild Reporter 10:2 p9, Jan. 1. 
Members carefully refrain from possible strikebreaking. 

—— Guild Wins Gannett Contract After a Long Albany Battle. Guild Reporter 10:2 
p5, Jan. 1. 

— Guild Wins INS Election Four to One. Guild Reporter 10:2 pl, Jan. 1. 
All major wire services now under contract following NLRB election. 

— Guild Wins Voice in WPB Orders. Guild Reporter 10:1 pl, Dec. 15. 
Labor spokesmen to be consulted if jobs are involved. 

—— IEB Sets 1943 War Program. Guild Reporter 10:3 pl, Jan. 15. 
Guild placed in forefront of liberal, progressive American war forces. 
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—— National Hearst Pact Is Ratified. Guild Reporter 10:3 pl, Jan. 15. 
All units approve memorandum affecting nearly 4,000. 

—— NLRB Sets Back Guild in Case Involving INS. E&P 75:45 p29, Nov. 7. 
Local units ruled out as bargaining agents. 

oe —— Raises Set by WLB for Herald Tribune. Guild Reporter 10:3 p2, 

; an. 15. . 

—— Report Shows Expenses Cut, Income Upped. Guild Reporter 10:3 p11, Jan. 15. 
Guild officials report to membership on how dues were spent. 

—— Thurman Arnold Meets With Guild IEB in N. Y. E&P 76:3 p7, Jan. 16. 
Associated Press suit reported basis of conference. 

—— War Program Is Advanced by Guildsmen. Guild Reporter 10:1 p6, Dec. 15. 
Locals increase participation. 


Moncuak, S. J. WLB “Back to Work” Order Ends New York Deliverers’ Strike. 
E&P 75:51 pS, Dec. 19. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. Chicago City News Bureau Has 16 Girls on Staff. E&P 75:52 pl6b, 

Dec. 26. 

—— Four L. A. Dailies Start Joint Promotion Drive. E&P 75:45 p5, Nov. 7. 
—— 40-Cent Minimum Wage Protested by Publishers. E&P 75:50 p14, Dec. 12. 
BranpensurG, Georce A. Says Need for Economy Greater Now Than Ever. E&P 
75:46 p53, Nov. 14. 
Circulation departments warned to trim operations. 
Buck, Joun T. “Ladies of the Press” Take Over. Quill 30:12 p10, Dec. 

The experience of the Chicago City News Bureau with woman reporters. 
Farrar, Gripert P. 12 Typographical Ways to Save Space. E&P 76:2 p33, Jan. 9. 
Moncnak, S. J. Sixty-three Dailies Suspended During 1942 Record for Twelve 

Months. E&P 76:2 p3, Jan. 9. 

Wick, James L. Wage Control Prevents “Belo Contracts.” E&P 75:46 p9, Nov. 14. 

Adoption of Dallas News plan would violate freeze order. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Navy Planning Photo Coverage of War Zones. E&P 75:51 p7, Dec. 19. 
Price, Jack. Navy to Establish Huge Photo Laboratory. E&P 75:52 p32, Dec. 26. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


ArkMaAN, Duncan. The Machinery for Hemisphere Cooperation. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 6:4 p549, Winter. 
Anonymous. Gallup and Fortune Polls. Public Opinion Quarterly 6:3 p475, Fall. 
—— Gallup and Fortune Polls Public Opinion Quarterly 6:4 p650, Winter. 
—— What the Gallup Poll Shows. New Republic 107:21 p657, Nov. 23. 
Weakest point of Gallup poll is failure to measure intensity of opinion. 
Cuertneton, Paut T. Our Freedoms and Our Opinions. Public Opinion Quarterly 
6:4 p617, Winter. 
Urges that methods for expressing public opinion be devised. 
Eetts, Ricnarp S. F. Public Opinion in American Statecraft. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly 6:3 p391, Fall. 
History of impact of public opinion upon statesmen since 1787 related. 
Frevp, Harry H., and Connetiy, Gorpon M. Testing Polls in Official Election 
Booths. Public Opinion Quarterly 6:4 p610, Winter. 
Boulder, Colorado, experiment described. 
Ga.iup, Grorce. Reporting Public Opinion in Five Nations. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly 6:3 p429, Fall. 
AIPO director discusses polling in U.S., Canada, England, Australia and Sweden. 
GosneLL, Harotp F., and De Grazia, Sepastian. A Critique of Polling Methods. 
Public Opinion Quarterly 6:3 p378, Fall. 
Means of eliminating polling errors considered. 
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Henperson, Harry W. An Early Poll. Public Opinion Quarterly 6:3 p450, Fall. 
Agricultural polls in 1855 and 1866 seen as forerunners of modern public opinion 
polls. 

Jones, Dororuy B. Quantitative Anaiysis of Motion Picture Content. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 6:3 p411, Fall. 

LarraBEE, Harowp A. Pacific Prophets Come to Judgment. Public Opinion Quarterly 
6:3 p459, Fall. 

Books on Far Eastern question published prior to Pearl Harbor examined for 
accuracy of analysis and forecasts. 

Potxack, J. H. Public Relations Problem of Alien Registration. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly 6:4 p622, Winter. 

ScHeLLeNcer, Harotp K. The Forgotten Public. University Administration Quar- 
terly 2:1 p12, Fall. 

Publicist discusses neglected phase of public relations. 


Srout, Rex. “We Shall Hate, or We Shall Fail.” New York Times Magazine pé6, 
Jan. 17. 


Comment by Chairman of Writers’ War Board. 
Travers, R. M. W. Who Are the Best Judges of the Public? Public Opinion Quarterly 
6:4 p628, Winter. 
Psychologist reports on studies attempting to discover good and bad judges of 
public opinion. 
WituraMs, Dovatas. Basic Instructions for Interviewers. Public Opinion Quarterly 
6:4 p634, Winter. 
Text of instructions for National Opinion Research center interviewers. 
Wison, Francis G. The Federalist on Public Opinion. Public Opinion Quarterly 
6:4 p563, Winter. 
Political scientist asserts Federalist contains “perhaps one of the few genuine 
theories of opinion stated in modern times.” 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 
AnonyMovs. Enemies at Home. New Republic 107:21 p679, Nov. 23. 
Fascist sheets still publishing sabotaging propaganda. 
—— Enemies at Home. New Republic 107:23 p745, Dec. 7. 
Gaelic American accused of succeeding Social Justice. 
Hauirax, Lorp. Propaganda As a Weapon. Vital Speeches 9:7 p219, Jan. 15. 
McKenziz, Vernon. United Nations Propaganda in the United States. Public 
Opinion Quarterly 6:3 p351, Fall. 
Suggests ways in which OWI can correlate propaganda programs of our allies. 


Perry, Jonn. War Propaganda for Democracy. Public Opinion Quarterly 6:8 p437, 
Fall. 


Review of problems facing OWI. 

Possony, Steran T. Needed—A New Propaganda Approach to Germany. Public 
Opinion Quarterly 6:3 p335, Fall. 
More consistent and more effective propaganda weapon needed. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 
AnonyMovus. Appeals From Monopoly Rules Filed With the Supreme Court. Broad- 
casting 23:24 p12, Dec. 14. 
Congressional Probe of FCC Is Imminent. E&P 76:4 p6, Jan. 23. 
House votes inquiry on complaint of Georgia representative. 
Cox Calls for House Investigation of Fly. Broadcasting 24:2 p11, Jan. 11. 
FCC chairman charged with maintaining a “Gestapo.” 
—— Decision of Federal Court in Network-Monopoly Case. Broadcasting 23:21 p24, 
Nov. 23. 
Full text of U.S. district court decision on monopoly case. 
—— Editorial. Nation 155:26 p699, Dec. 26. 
NBC-CBS reversal on cooperative retailing program hailed. 
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—— Budget Is Asked for FCC Operations in Year. Broadcasting 24:3 
p20, Jan. 18. 
—— FTC Holds 17,925 Commercial Scripts for Further Scrutiny. Broadcasting 24:2 
p48, Jan. 11. 
Government agency studies possible false or misleading claims. 
—— NBC, CBS to Appeal Network Ruling. Broadcasting 23:21 p9, Nov. 23. 
Chains to carry fight versus FCC monopoly regulation to Supreme Court. 
Boyer, Ricnarp O. Profiles: The Voice I, II. New Yorker 18:39 p24, Nov. 14; 18:40 
p24, Nov. 21. 
Excellent two-part biographical sketch of Raymond Gram Swing. 

~~ Owen Parricx. What’s Wrong With Radio Rhetoric? Broadcasting 23:19 

p26, Nov. 9. 

—— K. The Secret of a Good Radio Voice. New York Times Magazine 
p26, Dec. 6. 

Smiru, Jeanette Sayre. Broadcasting for Marginal Americans. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 6:4 p588, Winter. 
Student of Italian language radio in Boston urges broadcasters to adopt a con- 
structive attitude toward public. 

—- WuuiaM F. Press and Radio Still Aren’t the Best of Pals. Quill 30:12 
p8, Dec. 
Professor Swindler feels new problems are emerging. 


RADIO AND THE WAR 


AnonyMovus. Axis Propaganda to Latins Declines. Broadcasting 24:1 p22, Jan. 4. 
Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs reports gain in U.S. shortwave 
broadcasting southward. 

—— FCC Places Industry on Full War Basis. Broadcasting 23:19 p9, Nov. 9. 
Foreign-Language Control Outlined by Federal Officials. Broadcasting 23:18 
pls, Nov. 2. 

Office of Censorship, FCC, OWI personnel meet with Foreign Language Radio 
Wartime Control Committee. 

—— Office of Censorship Explains Rules Governing Radio-Press Releases. Broad- 
casting 23:20 p28, Nov. 16. 

Text of explanatory statement on censorship rules and regulations. 

—— OWI Offers Program for Sponsorship. Broadcasting 24:1 p9, Jan. 4. 

—— OWI Takes Over Short Wave Broadcasting. E&P 75:45 p8, Nov. 7. 

Facilities of five companies placed under contract for government programs. 

—— Radio: Ether’s Ack-Ack. Time 40:18 p91, Nov. 2. 

Azis attempts to jam United Nations short-wave broadcasts. 

—— Radio Falange. Nation 155:25 p714, Dec. 26. 

Azis sympathies of Spanish radio cited. 

—— Radio: Stout Truth. Newsweek 20:23 p97, Dec. 7. 

Rez Stout’s CBS Azis propaganda-puncturing program described. 

—— Shortwave Outlets Geared for African Push. Broadcasting 23:20 p14, Nov. 16. 
WRUL, WRUS, WRUW taken over by Board of War Communications when 
negotiations fail. 

—— Shortwave Programming Sets Fast Pace in World at War. Broadcasting 24:1 
p43, Jan. 4. 

International phases of American broadcasting altered by global war. 
Six New Stations authorized in 1942. Broadcasting 24:1 p11, Jan. 4. 

—— U.S. Recognizes Radio’s War Effort. Broadcasting 23:22 p20, Nov. 30. 
NAB releases letters praising radio’s participation. 

—— Wartime Radio Ready for Crucial Year. Broadcasting 23:26 p9 Dec. 28. 

CaLLENDER, Haroup. The Voice of America Echoes Widely. New York Times Maga- 
zine pl0, Nov. 15. 

OWI control of shortwave stations described. 
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Carr, Evcens. Voluntary Censorship Will Work! Broadcasting 23:26 p44, Dec. 28. 
Voluntary censorship praised as democratic method. 

Kirsy, E. M. Gags That Gag—Col. Kirby Offers Tips to Air Comics. Broadcasting 
23:21 p80, Nov. 28. 

Army radio chief asks radio entertainers to police army humor. 

MENEFEE, SELDEN C. How to Speak to Japan. Nation 156:1 p17, Jan. 2. 

Difficult task of launching shortwave propaganda offensive to Japan discussed. 

Morris, Seymour. Radio Does Big Job for Government. Broadcasting 24:4 p10, 
Jan. 25. 

OWI division chief describes services to ODT, CAA, OPA, Red Cross and other 
agencies. 

Narzicer, Ratepx O. Wartime Communications—Government Leases Short Wave 
Outlets. JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY 19:4 p392, Dec. 

OWI now controls all American comment going out of this country to foreign 
listeners. 

Rosen, Hersert. Fighting Axis on the Radio Front. Broadcasting 23:22 p42, Nov. 30. 
Statistical data on number and location of radio stations. 

Suirer, Wit11AM L. Results of Propaganda Drive. Broadcasting 23:21, p22, Nov. 23. 
Commentator describes radio phases of psychological warfare launched concur- 
rently with U.S.-British drive in Africa. 

Wa.prop, Ciara E. Radio Educators Call for Unity in Assisting the War Effort. 
Broadcasting 23:20, p26, Nov. 16. 

Nine hundred and fifty delegates from eight states gather at regional meet. 


WAR AND THE PRESS 


1. Censorship 
AnonyMovs. “Another Swell Job” by Press, Says Censor. E&P 76:5 p3, Jan. 30. 
Cooperation in maintaining secrecy of Casablanca parley praised. 
—— Censor Issues Explanatory Aid to Editors. E&P 75:45 p9, Nov. 7. 


Discussion explains to readers why certain news is withheld. 
—— Censorship by Timidity. New Republic 107: 22 p697, Nov. 30. 
Insidious censorship by indirection flayed. 
—— Pearl Harbor Secrecy. New Republic 107:24 p777, Dec. 14. 
Year’s silence on damages denounced. 
—— Political Censorship. Nation 155:22 p563, Nov. 28. 
Suppression of U.S. news dispatches to England protested. 
—— Press: “Let Us Tell the Truth.” Time 40:23 p77, Dec. 7. 
Dissatisfaction of English correspondents in U.S. over censorship restrictions. 
—— Press: What Price Secrecy? Time 40:19 p61, Nov. 9. 
Army and Navy censorship policy on bad news hit. 
Price Asks Press Not to Identify Units or Ships. E&P 76:1 p9, Jan. 2. 
—— Senator Nye Seeks Probe of Censorship. E&P 75:49 p4, Dec. 5. 
—— Size of Headline Can’t Be Dictated, Army, OWI Warn. E&P 75:51 p8, Dec. 19. 
— Weekly Newspapers Warned Against Censorship Violations. American Press 
61:3 p8, Jan. 
“Personals” found to be revealing location of military units. 
—— What British Correspondents Think About U.S. Censorship. E&P 75:48 p9, 
Nov. 28. 
Answers reveal suggestions on elimination of friction. 
Morris, Joz Atex. How to Help a Spy. Collier’s 110: 26 p16, Dec. 26. 
Success in keeping African invasion secret seen as object lesson. 
Price, Byron. Censorship an Evil of War. Vital Speeches 9:5 p158, Dec. 15. 
Text of speech by censorship chief at New York Times Forum. 
Rices, Artour Sraniey. “Of Value to the Enemy.” Public Opinion Quarterly 6:3 
p367, Fall. 
Special problems of censorship discussed. 
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Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 75:45 p32, Nov. 7. 
Australians far from agreement on censorship. 

[T. R. B.] Washington Notes: The Trial of the Viereckites. New Republic 108:1 p21, 
Jan. 4. 

Congressmen charged with attempts to intimidate Department of Justice in 
sedition cases. 
2. Coverage 

Anonymous. Africa Invasion Ranks First in Best Story Lists. E&P 75:49 p6, Dec. 5. 

—— African News Speed-Up Controversy Debated. E&P 75:51 p7, Dec. 19. 
Dowling’s Diary Reports on Life on Guadalcanal. E&P 75:45 p8, Nov. 7. 
Chicago Sun correspondent tells of bombing raids. 

—— Fourth Estate: Legmen Under Fire. Newsweek 20:22 p85, Nov. 30. 

U.S. newsmen in Africa see action. 

Fourth Estate: Typewriter Commandos Get Workout in Africa; Catch Hay- 
stack Naps and Battle Copy Logjam. Newsweek 20:21 p62, Nov. 23. 

Reports on correspondents accompanying invasion force. 

Negro Paper Has Writer In Africa. E&P 75:52 p26, Dec. 26. 

First Negro correspondent accredited to U.S. army is Edgar T. Rouzeau. 

—— North African News Speed-Up Pledged By U.S. Army. E&P 75:50 p53, Dec. 12. 
Press: Last Appraisal. Time 40:18 p81, Nov. 2. 

Obituary of Byron Darton, New York Times war correspondent. 
Press: Secret Assignment. Time 40:21 p50, Nov. 23. 
Army cooperates in coverage of African invasion. 

—— Press: “Tough as Marines.” Time 40:20 p47, Nov. 16. 
Guadalcanal correspondents face hardships. 

—— 2 U.S. Newsmen Ride RAF Bombers Attacking Berlin. E&P 76:4 p8, Jan. 23. 
New York Times and NBC correspondents among six covering big raid for first 
time. 

Seven Vichy Staffers Taken to German May Be Exchanged. E&P 76:3 p9, 
Jan. 16. 
Bexvarre, Rosert. Torment in Japan. Colliers 111:1 p13, Jan. 2. 
Former U.P. manager in Japan describes concentration camp experiences. 
and Witson, Ricnarp C. Nipponese Nightmare. Quill 30:11 p10, Nov. 
Two United Press correspondents tell of detention in Japanese hands. 

BranvensurG, Georce A. Stowe Praises Heroism of Russian Army. E&P 75:52 p9, 
Dec. 26. 

Ross, Artnur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 76:1 p32, Jan. 2. 

An answer to the charge of Clare Marshall of the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Gazette 
tha’ the press is remiss in covering war. 

Scunemer, Waurer E. Algiers Circuit Starts; Writers on Air Raids. E&P 70:2 p9, 
Jan. 9. 

—— Army Cooperation Aids Staffs in North Africa. E&P 75:47 p3, Nov. 21. 

Army Decorates Disher: AP Man Hurt in Pacific. E&P 75:48 p6, Nov. 28. 
United Press correspondent wounded at Oran. 

—— Baldwin Sets Fast Pace for U.S. War Analysts. E&P 75:48 p8, Nov. 28. 
New York Times war writer first to visit Pacific bases. 

—— Casablanca Story Set Precedent on Secrecy and Release Timing. E&P 76:5 p3, 
Jan. 30. 

Elaborate arrangements carried out for publication of news of Roosevelt-Churchill 
meeting. 

—— Many New Staffers in London to Aid Depleted Bureaus. E&P 75:49 p6, Dec. 5. 

—— Press Casualties in War: 10 Dead; 33 Wounded, Hurt. E&P 76:1 p4, Jan. 2. 

—— 35 U.S. Newsmen at New Fronts in Africa With American Army. E&P 75:46 
p5, Nov. 14. 

Staffs secretly mobilized in advance for surprise offensive. 
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3. Information Policies 


AnonyMovs. Cowles Saw Hunger for Factual News Abroad. E&P 75:47 p9, Nov. 21. 
OWI deputy director says lack of honest news barrier to better international - 
relations. 

—— Davis Reassures Public on Speedy Release of Losses. E&P 75:48 p10, Nov. 28. 
OWI director says news will be released when it does not aid the enemy. 

—— Editorial. Nation 156:1 p38, Jan. 2. 

Questions Elmer Davis’ stand on Spanish neutrality. 

—— Information and Morale. New Masses 45:5 p21, Nov. 3. 

Editorial advocates “more cohesive news policy” among Army, Navy and OWI. 
No More Misinformation, Please. New Republic 107:18 p560, Nov. 2. 
Editorial criticism of Army and Navy information policies. 

— — OWI Asks Public to Reject Stories Not in Press. E&P 75:49 p11, Dec. 5. 

—— OWI Stops Mailing of Government Press Releases. E&P 75:46 p6, Nov. 14. 

—— PNPA Asks End to Information Blackout. E&P 76:5 p6, Jan. 30. 

Pennsylvania publishers condemn handling of North African news. 
Posters for Victory. New York Times Magazine p20, Nov. 29. 
Color reproductions of the nine winning posters from the 2,224 entered. 

—— Press: Daily Stars & Stripes. Time 40:19 p63, Nov. 9. 

Famed service paper becomes daily. 
—— Press: Dummy in the Closet. Time 40:19 p62, Nov. 9. 
Rumored OWI official government newspaper discussed. 

—— Vast OWI Network Spreads Over the World. Guild Reporter 9:22 p3, Nov. 1. 
An overall view of the Elmer Davis organization. 

—— War Posters. Life 13:25 p54, Dec. 21. 

Color and black and white reproductions of propaganda posters of U. S. artists. 

—— Washington Guild Protests Rule to Isolate OWI News Sources. Guild Reporter 
10:3 p7, Jan. 15. 

—— You Can’t Have a People’s War When People Are Kept Out of It. Life 13:22 
p38, Nov. 30. 

Editorial asks better flow of information, argument and criticism. 

Gessie, Pyr. Con. Soldiers Camp Get Daily News Summaries. E&P 76:4 p44, 
Jan. 23. 

Hutten, Cuartes M. How the OWI Operates Its Overseas Propaganda Machine. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 19:4 p349, Dec. 

Linptey, Ernest K. Washington Times: Too Much Quarreling in Propaganda 
Services. Newsweek 21:4 p26, Jan. 25. 

Feud between OWI and OSS deplored. 

Smatert, Singer. The War on Lies. New York Times Magazine Jan. 24. 
OWI’s rumor-scotching bureau analyzes and classifies 5,000 rumors. 

Suerwoop, Rosert E. The Power of Truth. Vital Speeches 9:2 p61, Nov. 1. 
OWI overseas director discusses truth in war propaganda. 


4. Leadership 

Anonymous. A Thousand Weeklies Pledge to Sell Bonds. American Press 61:2 p3, 
Dec. 

—— Cleveland Press Has Picture File of Men Abroad. E&P 75:50 p56, Dec. 12. 
Letters from front augment photos of service men. 

—— Nazis Count on Information From North American Press. E&P 75:47 pé6, 
Nov. 21. 
Canadian sources reveal instructions given agents. 

—— Nelson Calls on Weeklies for Help in New Scrap Drive. American Press 61:3 
p4, Jan. 
Newspapers Made Treasury Agents to Sell War Bonds. E&P 75:47 p26, Nov. 21. 

—— Newspaper War Bond Ads Totalled $26,000,000. E&P 76:4 p10, Jan. 23. 
Donated and locally sponsored copy hit high total in 1942. 
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— — OPA Says Newspapers Are Not Essential. E&P 76:4 p5, Jan. 23. 
Ruling applies only to applications for gasoline supplies. 

—— Press Has Dual Obligation in War Effort. E&P 75:50 p6, Dec. 12. 
Chicago Times editor says papers must protect military secrets while giving truth 
to readers. 

—— U.S. Press Helped to Deceive Hitler on Big Offensive. E&P 75:46 p6, Nov. 14. 
Speculation on General Eisenhower’s “possible trip” to U.S. encouraged by OWI. 

—— Weeklies Have Run 4,904,000 Inches of Scrap Publicity. American Press 61:3 
p4, Jan. 

BranpensurG, Georce A. Says Newspapers’ Job Is to Bring Realism of War to the 
People. E&P 75:48 p7, Nov. 28. 
Mark F. Ethridge of the Louisville Courier-Journal says obligation semi-public 
trust. 

Brown, Rosert U. Nation’s Dailies Gave 250,000 Columns of Space to Scrap Drive. 
E&P 75:48 p5, Nov. 28. 
Final tally shows 5,364,415 tons of metal collected. 

HarpensercuH, Wester. Share-the-Meat Explained to Public in Newspaper Ads. E&P 
76:4 p22, Jan. 23. 

Moncuak, S. J. Comics Not Geared to War, OWI Analyst Says. E&P 75:46 p38, 
Nov. 14. 
Sympathetic and serious treatment lacking. 


5. Management 

Auten, Cartes L. Fifty Ways to Make Money in Wartime. National Publisher 
22:2 pl0, Dec. 

Suggestions to publishers on maintaining revenues. 

Anonymous. ASNE Surveys Methods of Cutting Space. E&P 75:50 pll, Dec. 12. 
Dailies Effected Many Changes to Meet Gasoline Rationing. E&P 75:46 p7, 
Nov. 14. 

Newsprint Production Frozen by U.S., Canada. E&P 75:45 p3, Nov. 7. 

—— Eight N. Y. Papers Regulate Ad Orders to Save Zinc. E&P 75:49 p4, Dec. 5. 

—— 1918 Order Cut Newsprint Consumption by 15%. E&P 75:50 p11, Dec. 12. 

—— PNPA Asks McNutt to Broaden Press “Essential” List. E&P 75:50 p56, Dec. 12. 

—— Pulp Workers Are Not Deferred, WMC Says. E&P 75:49 p11, Dec. 5. 

——- 2,187 Replacements Needed on Newspapers. E&P 76:3 p12, Jan. 16. 

Results of a Survey of dailies by Dean Olson. 

—— Says Journalism Schools Can’t Meet Demands. E&P 76:3 p12, Jan. 16. 
National Council finds replacements won't fill wartime vacancies. 
Texts of Print Paper Limitation Orders. E&P 76:2 p5, Jan. 9. 

—— War Shortage of Manpower Hits Plants. E&P 75:46 p45, Nov. 14. 

Small dailies and weeklies hardest hit with lack of apprentices principal problem. 

—— WPB Answers Questions on Print Paper Order. E&P 76:2 p4, Jan. 9. 

—— WPB Curtails Production and Distribution of Printing Machinery. E&P 76:2 
p34, Jan. 9. 


—— WPB Order Based on 1941 Tonnage; Small Papers Not Restricted. E&P 76:1 p7, 
Jan. 2. 


Use of newsprint in first 1943 quarter must not exceed amount used in same 1941 
quarter. 

BranpvenBurG, Georce A. Survey Reveals Wide Divergence in Mileage Cuts. E&P 
75:52 p82, Dec. 26. 
ODT Order 21 affecting newspapers differently under local rulings. 

Scunewer, WaAuTeER E. Dailies Prefer Voluntary Move to Cut Newsprint Consump- 
tion. E&P 75:51 p5, Dec. 19. 
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A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 
July to December, 1942 ' 
Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger 


BRITISH PRESS 


Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, World’s Press News; 
J, The Journalist. 


Anonymous. Allied Periodicals Published in Britain. WPN 28:716 p14, Nov. 19. 
List of publications representing 11 countries. 

—— Hon. Lionel Berry Editor of Daily Sketch. NW 45:2333 pl, Sept. 26. 

Succeeds Sydney Carroll. 

—— Lobby Facilities for Evening Newspapers? NW 45: 2334 pl, Oct. 3. 
Provincial evening papers seek facilities in House of Commons. 

—— New Editor of Reynolds’ News Appointed. NW 45:2331 pl, Sept. 12. 

W. R. Richardson, Manchester newspaper man, succeeds Sydney R. Elliott, who 
has joined Beaverbrook organization. 

—— Odhams Press Limited. NW 45:2321 p14, July 4. 

Balance sheet and other reports at the twenty-second annual company meeting. 

—— One-Fifth of Men and One-Third of Women Do Not Read the Press. NW 
45:2835 p2, Oct. 10. 
Results of a survey published as a pamphlet, “Newspaper Reading in the Third 
Year,” by P. Kimble, published by George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 

—— Passing of Wm. J. B. Odhams. WPN 28:716 p12, Nov. 19. 
Life sketch of former chairman of Odhams Press. 

—— “Second Parliament of the Nation” is Growing Stronger. J 25:9 p102, Oct. 
General Secretary of N.U.J. reports on the “impressive gathering” of the Trade 
Union Congress. 

—— War-Time Surge to Smaller Sizes. WPN 28: 709 pi suppl., Oct. 1. 

Leading article in a supplement devoted largely to discussion and listing of trade 
publications. 

—— Women’s Journals See Active Service on the Home Front. WPN 25:717 pi 
suppl., Nov. 26. 

One of several articles on women’s magazines and the trade press. 

—— Worker Wants More Paper. WPN 28:714 p8, Nov. 5. 

The Daily Worker, after the ban was lifted, was allocated enough paper to allow 
for 75,000 copies. It now claims orders for 550,000 copies, and is pleading for 
more newsprint. 

Bartiett, James. World War’s Reaction on the British Press. WPN 28:714 p34, 
Nov. 5. 

Brooks, Cecrt. Observations on the British Press and Pressman. WPN 28:706 pxvi 
suppl., Sept. 10, 1942. 

Anpres, W. L. The Expanding Scope of Provincial Morning Papers. WPN 28: 706 px 
suppl., Sept. 10. 

Summary of the British morning newspapers published outside of London. 

Happon, R. W. Pay Tribute to the Land and the Press That Serves It. WPN 28: 714 
p13, Nov. 5. 

Lead article of a special section devoted to agriculture and its press in Great 
Britain. 

Hater, W. J. The Battle to Keep the Truth in News. NW 45:2337 p2, Oct. 24. 
Managing editor of the Manchester Evening News discusses the journalist's quest 
for objective truth. 
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Hertcuway, Artuur J. The Empire Is Greater Than Any Part. WPN 28:720 piv 
suppl., Dec. 17. 
The overseas or Empire press. 

Herries, J. W. Scottish Press and Public. WPN 28:706 pxiii suppl., Sept. 10. 

Jeans, ALLAN. The Prestige of the Provincial Newspaper. NW 2330 p4, Sept. 5. 

Lawson, ArtTuur. Press Must Regain Public’s Confidence. NW 45:2338 p8, Oct. 31. 
The public, not the government and its official favors, is the source of the 
newspaper's strength. 

Reppatu, Wiii1aM. How Provincial Evenings Have Enhanced Their Prestige. WPN 
28: 706 pxii suppl., Sept. 10. 

SKINNER, ~ Hewitt. The Early Background to Financial Journalism. WPN 28: 700 
pll, July 30. 
This article is followed by several others on financial news and the financial press. 


CENSORSHIP AND PROPAGANDA 

AnonyMovs. Britain in Russia. WPN 28: 703 p12, Aug. 20. 
A British weekly war newspaper, Britanskyi Soyuznik (British Ally), is being 
published in Russia to bring the Soviet Union “information about the war effort 
of the British Commonwealth.” 
Cairo Censorship Lapse. NW 45: 2323 pl, July 18. 
Three correspondents subjected to inquiry for causing “grave embarrassment” 
to the army. 
Censoring Indian Messages. WPN 28:696 p11, July 2. 
Censorship Bottleneck Held Up Dieppe Reporters’ Copy. WPN 28:704 p9, 
Aug. 27. 
One of several articles in this issue on coverage of the raid. 

— — “Chickens Have Come to Roost.” WPN 28:717 p12, Nov. 26. 
American censorship too severe; British censorship since spring has included po- 
litical as well as military news. 

—— Editor Appointed for Our Russian Paper. WPN 28: 709 p8, Oct. 1. 
Horace White, formerly editor of Russia Today, appointed editor of British Ally, 
an official British weekly published in Russia. 
Explaining Britain to Russia: the Difficulties. WPN 28:712 p9, Oct. 22. 
Inter-allied Information Committee Appoints Coordinator of News. NW 45: 2339 

3, Nov. 7. 

le H. Yindrich of United Press heads committee in London representing eighteen 
allied governments. 

— Much Advice: What Action? WPN 28: 700 p5, July 30. 
Review of Don Iddon’s message to the Sunday Dispatch on the deficiencies in 
the presentation of Britain’s case to America. 

—— V.W.A. Harvey Appointed Ministry of Labour Press Officer. NW 45:2323 p11, 
July 18. 
Former chief of Reuters parliamentary staff. 

—— Why Middle East Pictures Have Been So Good. NW 45: 2340 p2, Nov. 14. 
Army Film and Photographic Unit supplies pictures for the press. 

Joss, F. We’re Not Winning Radio War. WPN 28: 696 p7, July 2. 
Feature talks to Germany not intelligently handled. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Address: “Underground Prison.” NW 45:2337 p11, Oct. 24. 
The clandestine press in Luxemburg. 
—— Back From the Chinese Front. WPN 28:701 p8, Aug. 6. 
The wartime press in China, by Colin McDonald of The Times. 
Censorship Problems for Press in Australia. WPN 28: 707 p3, Sept. 17. 
—— Comment on Press Facilities in Russia. WPN 28: 702 p38, Aug. 13. 
Foreign correspondents, restricted to Moscow, have few facilities for gathering 
news. 
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—— French Paper Started With Toy Printing Set. NW 45:2328 p2, Aug. 22. 
First of a series on the underground press. 

—— Function of London OWI. WPN 28: 705 p9, Sept. 3. 

Review of personalities and organization. 

—— Journalism Is Secret of China’s Modernization. WPN 28:708 p11, Sept. 10. 
Excerpts from an article on China’s Press in the September issue of World 
Review. 

Journalists Return From Far East. NW 45: 2336 pl, Oct. 17. 

Japanese took over press facilities in China relinquished by foreigners. 
Norwegian Radio Sets Confiscated but People Still Get the News. NW 45: 2335 
p9, Oct. 10. 

Underground press series. 

— Our U.S.A. Information Service Improves. WPN 28: 709 p3, Oct. 1. 

—— Poland and the Story of Josef Skalda. NW 45: 2332 p9, Sept. 19. 
Underground press series. 

Poland’s Defiance. NW 45:2331 p8, Sept. 12. 

Underground press series. 

Prisoners of Japs in Darkened East. WPN 28:715 p14, Nov. 12. 
The fate of the English language press in China and Malaya. 

—— Reporters’ Busy Days With Mrs. Roosevelt. WPN 28:716 p8, Nov. 19. 
How the press covered Mrs. Roosevelt's visit to Great Britain. 

—— Russia’s Newspapers and Their Function. WPN 28: 696 p10, July 2. 

—— Stephen Charing’s Views on Stockholm Coverage. NW 45: 2334 p14, Oct. 3. 

In the absence of official censorship, doubtful cases are submitted by cable offices 
to government officials. 

—— The German Invasion Press in Europe. WPN 28:717 p19, Nov. 26. 

Official German newspapers in occupied countries. 

—— The Greeks’ Clandestine Newspapers. NW 45: 2336 p9, Oct. 17. 
Underground press series. 

—— The Spirit of La Libre Belgique. NW 45: 2330 p2, Sept. 5. 
Underground press series. 

— Who’s Who of U.S. Army’s Public Relations Organization in London. NW 
45: 2846 p8, Dec. 26. 

Cousins, Harry. Red Army Has Its Front-Line Newspapers. J 25:8 p96, Sept. 
Despite heavy casualties among frontline newspaper men, dozens of Soviet sol- 
dier papers are being published close to the fighting front. Most of them are 
dailies. 

Gitmouwr, Cyriz. Wartime Roles of Soviet Union’s Press. WPN 28:714 p35, Nov. 5. 
The Russian press is devoted almost entirely to carrying one message: war and 
total resistance. 

Groscu, Harry. South Africa’s Great Effort. WPN 28: 720 pxv suppl., Dec. 17. 

The press in South Africa. 

Matters, Leonarp W. All India’s Newspapers Have Suffered. WPN 28:720 pxi 

suppl., Dec. 17. 


Kina, A. W. V. Sydney Morning Heralds’ Battle News Service. WPN 28: 720 pv suppl., 
Dec. 17. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Agents Who Used Provincial Press 100 Years Ago. NW 45:2331 p19, 
Sept. 12. 


Salvage drive revealed bundle of orders from advertising agents. 
—— British War Correspondent: “He Must Report.” WPN 28:717 p16, Dec. 3. 
An address on famous correspondents by Gordon Robbins, president of the In- 
stitute of Journalists. 
—— Ellis Ashmead Bartlett, C_,B.E. NW 45:2326 p4, Aug. 8. 
War correspondents series. 
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—— Frederic Villiers Was Both Artist and Correspondent. NW 45: 2321 p8, July 4. 
Twelfth of a series. 
—— G. Ward Price’s 30 Years Reporting Wars. NW 45: 2828 p9, Aug. 22. 
War correspondents series 
Jeffries of the Mail. NW 45:2324 p2, July 25. 
War correspondents series. 
—— Melton Prior—‘“Pictorial Reporter.” NW 45:2825 p9, Aug. 1. 
War correspondents series. 
New Light on Caxton: Lord Kemsley’s Gift to Nation. WPN 28: 721 p3, Dec. 24. 
Fifteen 500-year-old parchments discovered bear on family of the “father of 
English printing.” 
—— Sir Percival Phillips “The Imperturbable.” NW 45: 2328 p8, July 18. 
War corr ts series. 
—— Sir Philip Gibbs, K.B.E. NW 45: 2322 p8, July 11. 
War correspondents series. 
—— Smiler Hales, “Elizabethan” Bohemian. NW 45: 2332 p8, Sept. 19. 
War correspondents series. 
—— The History of the British War Correspondent. NW 45: 2343 p9, Dec. 5. 
Address by Gordon Robbins, president of ti:e British Institute of Journalists. 
Ley, J. W. T. When Dickens Led a Reporters’ Strike. J 25:9 p107, Oct. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION AGENCIES 


AnonyMovs. Brendan Bracken’s Statement on News Embargo System. NW 45: 2345 
p2, Dec. 19. 
News men urge advance release of important news to world in order to give press 
even break with radio. 

—— Impressive Wartime Work of C. and W. WPN 28:715 p16, Nov. 12. 
The work of Cable and Wireless Ltd. by a representative of the management. 

—— Fleet Street Not Satisfied With C. and W. Service. WPN 28: 698 p3, July 16. 
Newspaper men complain of deficiencies in British cable service, despite help- 
fulness of alternative routes through Post Office Multi-Address Radio Service. 
Further criticism appeared in follow-up articles in WPN July 23, Aug. 6. 

—— Limitations of B.B.C. News Bulletins. NW 45: 2334 p3, Oct. 3. 
Radio news does not have the chance of development which the newspaper en- 








joys. 
—— Three Interests Affected by C. and W. Profits. WPN 28:703 p38, Aug. 20. 
Further criticism of Cable and Wireless Ltd., together with data on its history. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymovs. International Law of Libel Analysed. WPN 25:698 p16, July 16. 
Review of article by Dr. Ignace Rothenberg in the Journal of Comparative Leg- 
islation and International Law. 
New Paper Control Order Tightens Ad. Restrictions. NW 45: 2332 p16, Sept. 19. 
Principal provisions of Order No. 48. 
—— Press Charter in Peace Treaties. NW 45: 2340 p9, Nov. 14. 
Foreign editor of The Times discusses post-war role of news organizations. 
Bripeman, G. F. L. New Legal Points for Journalists. J 25:10 p117, Nov. 
Developments in British press law, excluding purely emergency legislation. 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 


Anonymous. Chancellor Questioned About Government Departments’ P.R.O.’s. NW 
45: 2323 p11, July 18. 
Government departments retain their own contacts with press regarding purely 
departmental matters, but collaborate fully with the Ministry of Information. 
—— Government Public Relations Personnel Increased by Nearly 1,000. NW 45: 2326 
pl, Aug. 15. 
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—— House of Commons Debate on M.O.I. NW 45: 2323 pS, July 18. 
More leeway for war correspondents, wider distribution of news of British origin, 
better facilities for U.S. correspondents and details of M.O.I. personnel were dis- 
cussed. 
New Director, Empire Division. WPN 28:708 p3, Sept. 10. 
E. Rawdon Smith succeeds Lord Dufferin in the Ministry of Information. 

—— Vast Audience for M.O.I. Films. WPN 28: 721 p10, Dec. 24. 
Central Film Library books 1,500 films a week. 

—— World Distribution of Official Pictures. WPN 28: 706 pxxvi suppl., Sept. 10. 
The Photographic Division of the Ministry of Information. 

Arnotp, ALAN. New Documentary Style Leads to British Film Renaissance. WPN 
28: 720 pxix suppl., Dec. 17. 
One of several articles in this issue on the war and British films. 


NEWSGATHERING AND PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


Anonymous. Basic Service for Antipodes. WPN 28: 706 pvi suppl., Sept. 10. 

The Australian Associated Press. 

—— War Swallows Agencies in Far East. WPN 28:717 p18, Nov. 26. 

What happened to the press associations after the Japanese took over. 
Cuancetor, C. J. Reuters’ Record of Service. WPN 28:706 piv suppl., Sept. 10. 
OwpFtetp, J. C. Associated Press Gives World-wide Wartime Service. WPN 28: 706 

pvi suppl., Sept. 10. 

The Associated Press of Great Britain and its American parent organization. 


NEWSPAPER MEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


AnonyMovs. Closed Shop Policy Needs to Be Examined. J 25:8 p93, Sept. 

National Union of Journalists closed shop campaign requires agreements on 
definition of the term. 

— Don Elliot Says: “To Stifle Minority View is Monstrous Folly.” J 25:9 p97, 
Oct. 

President of the National Union of Journalists resigns in protest against a reso- 
lution that all members of the national executive council are obligated to uphold 
its decisions. 

—— Free Journalists Hail Comrades in Underground Europe. J 25:11 p121, Dec. 
Report of a Congress of the Free Press, called by the International Federation of 
Journalists in London. 

—IF.J. President Attacks Press Quislings. NW 45:2339 pl, Nov. 7. 

Congress of the revived International Federation of Journalists, now representing 
twelve nations, urges freedom to report the news honestly in the post-war world. 

—— International Journalists Insist on Press Freedom. WPN 28: 714 p3, Nov. 5. 
Proceedings of a congress in London of the International Federation of Jour- 
nalists. 

—— President’s Points for Post-War Policy, NW 45: 2331 pS, Sept. 12. 

Report on the annual meeting of the British Institute of Journalists. 

—— Three Topics of Discussion of I. of J. Meeting. WPN 28: 706 p9, Sept. 10. 
Post-war conditions of journalists, criticism of encroachments by B.B.C. on the 
newspaper press, and the possibilities of fusion with N.UJ. were discussed at 
the annual meeting of the British Institute of Journalists. 

Berry, L. A. Our New International. J 25:7 p81, Aug. 


The old International Federation of Journalists, headquarters in Paris, has been 
revived in London. 


WAR AND PRESS; THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 
Anonymous. All News From French North Africa Pooled. NW 45: 2340 pl, Nov. 14. 
—— David Woodward’s Travels in Search of News. NW 45:2333 p8, Sept. 26. 

News Chronicle war correspondent’s experiences. 
—— Dieppe: Delay in Release of Eye-Witness Stories. NW 45: 2329 pl, Aug. 29. 
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—— Government Department “PR2.” WPN 28: 699 piv suppl., July 23. 
How the War Office handles the British army’s pictorial publicity. 

—— J. R. Nixon’s Narrow Escapes in Tobruk Raid. NW 45: 2333 pl, Sept. 26. 
Experiences of Reuters correspondent with the Eastern Mediterranean fleet. 
—— Official Denial of Favouritism Towards British Correspondents in North Africa. 

NW 45: 2345 pl, Dec. 19. 

——. Official Naval Reporters Now Cover British Coast. NW 45:2321 p3, July 4. 
Siz men now assigned to supplement the work of the correspondents. 

—— OWI and Reuters Deny “Discrimination”—. WPN 28:720 p3, Dec. 17. 
Criticisms of news bottle-neck on the North African campaign. 

—— Press and Radio Coverage of African Front. WPN 28:716 p10, Nov. 19. 

—— Press Arrangements for North African Expedition Was War’s Biggest Public 
Relations Job. NW 45:2341 p2, Nov. 21. 

—— Pressmen: Why Not Hands Across the Atlantic? WPN 28:718 p3, Dec. 3. 
Letter from Cecil Brooks of Cecil Brooks News Service urging closer news ties 
between United States and Great Britain. 

—— Smuts’ Speech: the Facts About Official Mishandling of Release. NW 45:2338 
p2, Oct. 31. 

One of many articles protesting advantages offered B.B.C. over the newspaper 
press. 

—— Some of the Special Wartime Papers. WPN 28: 696 p8, July 2. 

Listing of 130 papers stimulated by war, largely journals published by the armed 
services. 

Union Members Produce Army’s Wall Newspaper No. 1. J 25:6 p61, July. 
Training center sheet has overall size of 4 by 2% feet. 

—— The War Correspondent at Sea. NW 45: 2334 p2, Oct. 3. 

—— War Correspondents’ Experiences in Dieppe Raid. NW 45: 2329 p2, Aug. 26. 
Accompanying editorial contends that raid was a dress rehearsal on press rela- 
tions as well as on purely military matters. 

-—— War Office and the Press. WPN 28: 709 p11, Oct. 1. 

The War Office press relations organization. 

—— What’s Wrong With Our Cairo News Set-up? WPN 28:716 p10, Nov. 19. 
Cairo should be organized soon as a good news source. 

—— Where Is That Thin Red Line of Empire? WPN 28: 715 p3, Nov. 12. 

A plea for better facilities in government agencies for Empire war correspondents. 

——- Winter Will Be Severe Test for Moscow Correspondents. NW 45:2336 p8, Oct. 
a. 

Maurice Lovell, Reuters correspondent, discusses the relationship between the 
foreign press and Soviet officials. 

Hopson, J. L. This War Correspondence. WPN 29: 706 pii suppl., Sept. 10. 

Tyter, Froom. War Reporters Give the Public a Classic Service. WPN 28: 706 pii 
suppl., Sept. 10. 

Foreign editor of the Daily Mail believes the war has produced the finest battle 
reporting in the history of journalism. The war correspondent who covered the 
front has been replaced by war reporters on three-dimensional fronts. 





News Notes 


Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section . . . activities of schools and departments 
of journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and 


the like . . 


. must reach Professor Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse 


University, by the first of the month preceding publication. News for the 


June issue must reach him by May 1. 


R. M. LYLE SPENCER, dean of the 

School of Journalism, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has been appointed dean of the 
War Service College organized by the 
University. The War Service College is 
a special administrative unit through 
which emergency wartime short courses 
will be handled. Dr. Spencer is continu- 
ing to teach two courses in journalism. 
Professor Douglass W. Miller has been 
named acting dean of the School of 
Journalism. 

* _ * 

Charles L. Allen, professor of journal- 
ism at the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, will be on leave 
of absence until September to serve with 
the OWI in Washington as chief special- 
ist, News Bureau, World Press Division. 
Professor Allen has responsibility for the 
dissemination of war news to the 11,000 
weeklies and semi-weeklies of the United 
States. He is continuing as editor of Na- 
tional Publisher and supervisor of re- 
search by Medill students. 

Albert A. Sutton, assistant professor 
of journalism, is taking over some of 
Professor Allen’s work, including typog- 
raphy and the local newspaper advertis- 
ing course. He is being assisted by lec- 
turers from Chicago newspapers. 

* * * 


H. S. Hepner, instructor in journalism 
and director of the South Dakota High 
School Press Association at South Da- 
kota State College, has resigned to be- 
come state director for OWI in Bismarck, 
N. D. His teaching work is being assumed 
by L. E. Donelson, department head, and 
Windsor A. Straw, assistant professor of 
journalism. 

* * * 

Scott Newhall, lecturer in the Depart- 

ment of Journalism, University of Cali- 


fornia, has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence for the second semester to go to 
England as a correspondent representing 
the San Francisco Chronicle and the 
North American Newspaper Alliance. 

* . * 


Ralph D. Casey, director of the School 
of Journalism, University of Minnesota, 
served for five weeks in the winter as ad- 
ministrative consultant to the Bureau of 
the Budget in Washington. His assign- 
ment, a study of the inter-relationships 
of the OWI and the Foreign Broadcast 
Intelligence Service, included observation 
of the work of the Overseas Branch of 
the OWI in New York. Last summer Dr. 
Casey studied press intelligence services 
as a consultant to OWI. 


John O. Simmons Dies 
From World War I Injury 


John O. Simmons, 50, director of the 
Department of Journalism which pre- 
ceded the School of Journalism at Syra- 
cuse University, died December 6 in the 
Veterans’ Hospital, Fort Bayard, N. M. 
He was en route to Arizona to take up 
residence following a physician’s recom- 
mendation for improvement of his health, 
which had been impaired after he was 
gassed while serving with the 683rd Aero 
Squadron in World War I. 

Mr. Simmons was a journalism gradu- 
ate of New York University. He obtained 
his master’s degree at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Prior to entering the teaching of 
journalism at Syracuse, he had served 
in capacities varying from reporter to 
editor on the staffs of the Syracuse Post 
Standard, Binghamton Press, Utica Ob- 
server Dispatch, Springfield, Mass., Re- 
publican, New York Globe, Standard 
News Association in New York City, 
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Providence Journal and _ Providence 
News. 

After leaving the teaching of journal- 
ism in 1934, he was a special writer for 
magazines and trade papers and associate 
editor and editorial writer for the Troy, 
N. Y., Record newspapers. At one time, 
he served as secretary to Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor M. William Bray of New York. 


Michigan State Reorganizes 
Work in Journalism 


The Department of Publications and 
Journalism, Michigan State College, has 
been divided into two separate depart- 
ments. A. A. Applegate, for seven years 
head of the combined department, will 
head the Department of Journalism, and 
L. H. Geil, associate professor of journal- 
ism, will head the Publications Depart- 
ment. Growth of the College with an 
attendant increase in publicity activity 
made the division necessary. 

Professor Applegate will devote all his 
time to teaching and directing the course 
work in journalism. Mr. Geil will be 
bulletin editor, extension editor and di- 
rector of publicity. 

D. W. Kuykendall, instructor, has been 
made an assistant professor of journalism 
and will be director of placement in the 
liberal arts division of the College. 


Rider College Uses Weekly 
As Journalism Laboratory 


Students of the Division of Journalism, 
Rider College, have taken over the edi- 
torial work on the Morrisville (Pa.) Her- 
ald, a weekly published at Langhorne, Pa. 

Under the supervision of the head of 
the division, James G. Johnson, the stu- 
dents have charge of gathering news, 
writing and editing stories and features 
and writing heads and editorials. 

Eventually, the students will take over 
the business side of the paper. At present 
they are doing some work on circulation, 
mostly in the subscription department. 

Academic credit is given for work on 
the Herald. All students will be required 
to work for one year on the Herald as a 
prerequisite for the B.S. degree. Herald 
work will be done during the spring ad 
summer quarters of the junior year, and 
the fall and winter of the senior year. 


Freedom of Press Scripts 
Written, Recorded at lowa 


A series of six radio programs dealing 
with the battle for freedom of the press 
in America have been written, produced 
and recorded at the State University of 
Iowa. Written in partial fulfillment for 
his master’s degree in journalism by Don- 
ald E. Brown, the scripts are based on 
his research in the history of journalism. 

In the series are dramatizations of the 
part played by Benjamin Franklin Dill 
of the Memphis Appeal in furthering a 
free press; Lincoln Steffens’ battle with 
Tammany as editor of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser; the trial of John 
Peter Zenger; the early days of Joseph 
Pulitzer on the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; 
the story of the Reverend Elijah Parish 
Lovejoy, who, in defending his Observer 
presses at Alton, Illinois, gave his life 
for the cause of a free press; and “The 
Strange Case of Fremont Older,” crusad- 
ing editor of the San Francisco Bulletin. 


Temple Department Moves 
Into New Quarters 


Quarters in two former residence build- 
ings adjoining Mitten Hall, the univer- 
sity’s recreation center, are now occupied 
by the Department of Journalism and the 
undergraduate publications at Temple 
University. 

Publications offices occupy the first 
floors of the two buildings. Classrooms, 
laboratories and offices of journalism 
faculty members take up the second and 
third floors. There are two recitation 
rooms, a typewriting room, a copydesk 
room and a typography laboratory. Space 
is available for expansion after the war. 


OWI Field Office 
At Minnesota School 


The Minnesota field office of the OWI 
Surveys Division was established in Jan- 
uary in William J. Murphy Hall, the 
home of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Persis Harper Rich- 
ter, Minnesota journalism graduate, has 
charge of the office. Mrs. Richter is a for- 
mer member of the staff of the OWI 
Media Division and a one-time reporter 
on the Minneapolis Journal, Minneapolis 
Star and Holdrege, Neb., Citizen. 
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Director of the OWI Surveys Division 
is Elmo C. Wilson, Minnesota journalism 
graduate. 


Accelerated Programs 
In Journalism Offered 


As a means of meeting the shortage 
in journalistic manpower, a number of 
schools and departments of journalism 
have put into effect “accelerated pro- 
grams” by which young men and women 
may be prepared for newspaper and other 
forms of journalistic work in one or two 
years. The programs are offered not as 
the equivalent of full preparation for 
journalistic careers but as emergency 
means of giving students basic technical 
training as rapidly as possible. 

Under varying specific plans, the pro- 
grams admit freshmen and sophomores 
to reporting, editing, advertising and 
other technical courses not usually open 
to beginning or underclass students. 

To date, five AASDJ institutions — 
Boston, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana 
and Washington — have announced plans 
of this type. Indiana, Kansas State and 
New York University are reported to be 
considering similar plans. At Missouri 
freshmen are allowed to register in basic 
journalism courses after one semester of 
university work. At Minnesota beginning 
freshmen may enter journalism courses 
if they pass special qualification tests. 
The Minnesota program has drawn a 
number of adult students, some of them 
with college degrees, as well as beginning 
students. 

In most programs the courses taken 
may apply toward degrees if students 
later complete the usual requirements. 
Students who take journalistic positions 
upon completing accelerated programs 
are considered to be “interns” for the 
duration, and are urged to return for 
degrees when the war ends. 


Radio News Service 
Increased at lowa 


Full twenty-four hour Associated Press 
service has been installed at University 
of Iowa radio station WSUI, whose news 
broadcasting is under the sponsorship of 
the School of Journalism and the Daily 
Iowan. The station now supplies listeners 
with 70 minutes of news each day. Stu- 


dents in the radio news classes of Pro- 
fessor Charles L. Sanders process and 
broadcast this news. 


Curricular Changes Show 
Continuing War Influence 

To help in solving the mechanical man- 
power problem of weekly newspapers, the 
School of Journalism, University of Wis- 
consin, has arranged to give a course in 
linotype composition using the facilities 
of the Campus Publishing Company. 
Four hours a day of practice is given 
under direction of G. W. Tanner, direc- 
tor of the school’s type laboratory and 
the publishing plant. 

Wisconsin is prepared to offer this sum- 
mer a course in military news writing for 
soldiers who may be assigned to the 
campus. The course has been developed 
from the emergency course in military 
public relations which has been given 
since January, 1942. 

7 7 +. 


The School of Journalism, University 
of West Virginia, is offering a course this 
semester entitled “Publicity, Propaganda 
and the Public Mind.” Special attention 
is paid to the methods and effects of 
propaganda in wartime. 

. * 7 


The Division of Journalism, Stanford 
University, offered to undergraduates in 
winter quarter the former graduate 
course, “Measurement Techniques in 
Journalism and Advertising” in order to 
prepare personnel for the opinion meas- 
urement field. 

* . - 

A course in the psychology of adver- 
tising has been added by the School of 
Journalism, University of Iowa, giving 
credit in either journalism or psychology. 

_ + * 


Unit courses in which a student may 
earn up to one credit hour a week were 
established at Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College with opening of the 
second semester January 12. Designed 
to meet the needs of men students ex- 
pecting to enter the armed forces before 
the end of the regular term, the unit 
course program permits continuance of 
study up to the time of induction. 

Courses in the Department of Techni- 
cal Journalism have been planned with 
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the dual purpose of meeting regular stu- 
dent requirements and answering em- 
ployment problems of state newspapers. 
The program, which has met with ap- 
proval of members of the Oklahoma Press 
Association, is offered to special students 
sent to the College by state editors. These 
students may complete intensive train- 
ing courses in reporting, editing and ad- 
vertising in from four to six weeks. 


* * * 


New York University has opened a 
course on Latin American journalism un- 
der the instruction of Dr. Gregory Ma- 
son, chairman of the Department of 
Journalism. Dr. Mason has made long 
study of Latin America, from 1914 to 
1922 as foreign correspondent for the 
Outlook and, in more recent years, as a 
leader of seven anthropological expedi- 
tions. He is the author of six books deal- 
ing with Latin America. 


Journalism Teachers 
In the Service 


The number of journalism faculty 
members in the armed services, as re- 
ported to JouRNALISM QuARTERLY, has 
increased to forty-four. Since the list 
published in the December, 1942, issue 
was prepared the names of ten more 
journalism teachers who are now in serv- 
ice have been received. 

Vernon McKenzie, director of the Uni- 
versity of Washington School of Journal- 
ism, is a lieutenant in the Army Air 
Corps. He took up his army duties early 
in February. 

Professor McKenzie served in the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force and the 
Royal Air Force in World War I. He 
joined the Washington faculty in 1928 
after years of service in newspaper and 
magazine work. He was with the British 
Information Service in New York and 
London in 1941-42. 

Josevh H. Mader, associate professor 
in the School of Journalism, Marquette 
University, has been commissioned as 
lieutenant, senior grade, in the Navy Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics. He reported to 
Quonset Point, R. I., in February. 

William K. Ulerich, assistant professor 
in the Department of Journalism, Penn- 
sylvania State College, and managing 
editor of the State College, Pa., Centre 
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Times, who has had charge of laboratory 
courses in news writing, has resigned to 
enter the Army as an officer candidate. 
Miss Helen L. Camp, publicity director 
for the Interstate Dairy Council of Phila- 
delphia and a member of the editorial 
staff of the Pittsburgh Press, will take 
charge of Professor Ulerich’s work until 
his return. Miss Camp is a journalism 
graduate of Penn State. 

Walter Spearman, associate professor 
in the Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, is serving with 
the quartermaster corps at Camp Lee, 
Va. Joseph L. Morrison, instructor, has 
entered the Army as an officer candidate. 

Vernon Putnam of the staff of the 
School of Journalism, University of Iowa, 
is a captain in the training film produc- 
tion unit of the signal corps at Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Thomas M. Newell, instructor in the 
Division of Journalism, Stanford Univer- 
sity, has been commissioned in naval in- 
telligence. 

Robert X. Graham, professor in jour- 
nalism at the University of Pittsburgh, 
has been granted a leave of absence to 
become a lieutenant in the Naval Re- 
serve. Professor Graham is the third 
member of the Pittsburgh journalism 
staff to enter service. J. Stewart Hunter, 
instructor, is now a lieutenant in the 
Naval Reserve; and Robert J. Maches- 
ney, instructor, is in the War Department 
Intelligence Service. Courses in journal- 
ism have been suspended at Pittsburgh 
for the duration. 

Many journalism teachers whose en- 
trance into the armed services was re- 
ported in the last issue of the QUARTERLY 
have won promotions in the intervening 
months. 

Winston Allard, formerly of the staff 
of the School of Journalism, University 
of Iowa, is now a captain in the Army 
Air Corps. 

All five staff members in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, New York Univer- 
sity, who were listed in the last issue as 
members of the armed services have won 
promotions. James Vincent O’Gara is 
now a corporal, Lawrence David Brennan 
a sergeant. Miss Alice Gwendolyn Gor- 
don has been raised from the rank of 
second lieutenant to second officer (first 
lieutenant) in the WAAC; Dr. John 
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Bakeless has been promoted to a lieuten- 
ant colonelcy with the General Staff; and 
George W. Polk has become lieutenant, 
senior grade, and has been decorated with 
the Purple Heart (wounded in action in 
the Solomons, where he seems to be 
virtually “king” of a small island, accord- 
ing to a recent story in the New York 
Herald Tribune) . 

Miss Helen Freudenberger, who left 
the Department of Technical Journalism, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, to join the 
WAAC last year, has been promoted to 
the rank of second officer. She is in the 
department of public information at Fort 
Des Moines. 


Professor George Godfrey of the School 
of Journalism, University of Oregon, is 
now a first lieutenant assigned to Army 
public relations, Camp Adair, Ore. 


Charles R. Frederick, instructor in the 
School of Journalism, University of Ili- 
nois, has been promoted from major to 
lieutenant-colonel in the U. S. Army 
Morale Division. Major Manning D. Seil, 
also on leave from the Illinois journalism 
faculty, has been made head public re- 
lations officer at Randolph Field, Tex. 


Notes 


Professor E. F. Mason of the School 
of Journalism, University of Iowa, has 
assumed editorship of the Jowa Publisher 
and Bulletin of the Iowa Press Associa- 


tion. 
om * * 


Beginning in spring quarter, the Divi- 
sion of Journalism, Stanford University, 
will recommend to employers young wo- 
men candidates for the A.B. degree who 
have taken the basic technical courses 
in journalism without regard to formal 
completion of the major in journalism. 


A report on the recently-completed 
wage-cost survey of California weekly 
newspapers was presented by John V. 
Lund, instructor in the Department of 
Journalism, University of California, at 
the annual meeting of the California 
Newspaper Publishers Association and at 
the CNPA southern section business con- 
ference. 

aa * 

Professor W. F. G. Thacher of the 
School of Journalism, University of Ore- 
gon, is national president of Alpha Delta 
Sigma, and Professor Harry S. Schenk 
of the same faculty is national president 
of the Newspaper Managers Association. 


* * * 


A study of work in secondary school 
courses in journalism, as related to work 
in university journalism courses, made 
by Frederick L. Ludwig, associate in the 
Department of Journalism, University of 
California, was published under the title, 
“Predicting Achievement in Journalism,” 
in the California Journal of Secondary 
Education for November, 1942. 


* o * 


A gift of $1,000 to be applied to the 
Edward L. Bernays Public Relations Fel- 
lowship in 1948 has been made to the 
Graduate School of Journalism, Colum- 
bia University. The fund will be used 
“for a study of the attitudes of liberal 
business men in the United States in the 
last fifty years and the effect of these 
attitudes on public opinion and public 
action.” 

* * * 

Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, head of the 
Department of Journalism, Emory Uni- 
versity, has been made an alumnus mem- 
ber of the Emory chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 








American Association of Schools 
And Departments of Journalism 


Informal AASDJ Meeting, 


Chicago, January 9, 1943 


N INFORMAL meeting of the 
American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism was 
held in the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Jan- 
uary 9, 1943. In the absence of Presi- 
dent Chilton R. Bush (Stanford), the 
meeting was conducted by Vice Presi- 
dent John E. Stempel (Indiana). 

Member institutions represented, and 
their delegates, were: Boston (Max R. 
Grossman), Colorado (Ralph L. Cros- 
man), Columbia (Roscoe B. Ellard), 
Emory (Raymond B. Nixon), Georgia 
(John E. Drewry), Illinois (Fredrick S. 
Siebert, Lawrence W. Murphy), Indiana 
(Stempel), Iowa (Frederick M. Pow- 
nall), Iowa State (Charles E. Rogers), 
Kansas (Elmer F. Beth), Kansas State 
(Russell I. Thackrey), Marquette (J. L. 
O’Sullivan), Minnesota (Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger), Missouri (Frank L. Mott), Mon- 
tana (James L. C. Ford), Northwestern 
(Kenneth E. Olson, William R. Slaugh- 
ter, Roland E. Wolseley), Ohio State 
(James E. Pollard) and Syracuse (Doug- 
lass W. Miller). 

Guests present were Walter D. Allen 
(NEA), George Brandenburg (Editor & 
Publisher), Richard Carter (SNPA), 
Walter Crim (NEA), David Howe 
(ANPA) and James C. Kiper (Sigma 
Delta Chi). 

The chair designated Pollard secre- 
tary pro tem and appointed a resolu- 
tions committee consisting of O’Sulli- 
van, chairman, Nafziger and Rogers. 

The informal report of Norval Neil 
Luxon (Ohio State), secretary-treasurer, 
was read and received (see page 96) . 

Olson suggested that the JourNALISM 
QUARTERLY conduct a subscription cam- 
paign among ASNE members. The sug- 
gestion was referred to Nafziger for 
transmittal to Fred L. Kildow (Minne- 
sota), business manager. 

Nafziger reported informally for the 
Council on Research, calling attention to 


the recent publication of “Research in 
Progress,” edited by Fred E. Merwin 
(Rutgers), which had been sent to mem- 
ber institutions. He also mentioned the 
new rule that studies are to be listed 
only when begun or completed. He said 
that suitable manuscripts (20,000 to 50,- 
000 words) are desired for the mono- 
graph series sponsored by the Council. 

A report of the Committee on War 
Emergency Problems was outlined by 
Olson. This report had been discussed 
in detail at the previous day’s meeting 
of the National Council on Professional 
Education for Journalism. Olson again 
emphasized the personnel shortages 
newspapers face as a result of the war, 
and called attention to the opportuni- 
ties afforded women for positions in the 
field of journalism. Mott reported that 
six member schools had special pro- 
grams for women students and two more 
had them under consideration. 

The chair inquired what could be 
done to help solve the personnel prob- 
lem on weeklies. Crim discussed the pos- 
sibility of training high school graduates 
and said, if they are carefully selected 
before beginning their training, the NEA 
would help to finance their training. 

Olson reported Northwestern’s experi- 
ence with a special trade school program 
in which the school had only four in- 
quiries from 3,000 mailings of a pros- 
pectus, although it enrolled sixteen ap- 
prentices in another school set up in the 
interests of Cook County printing shops. 
Mott reported a somewhat similar expe- 
rience with a school for linotype operat- 
ors. 

On the more general question of war- 
time teaching programs of member 
schools Olson emphasized that every- 
thing should be done to maintain pres- 
tige and that any special one-year course 
should not detract from that goal. 

Nafziger spoke of Minnesota’s acceler- 
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ated program to meet the manpower 
program in journalism and said that 
those who are now registered are in 
part “adult special” students. He said 
that Minnesota is not telescoping or 
cutting down its regular courses. 

In summary the chair observed that it 
was the general sense that prevailing 
standards be maintained but with vary- 
ing credit to be given for wartime 
courses. 

Crosman raised a question as to 
whether a central clearing house could 
be set up to help fill vacancies on news- 
papers. Olson said that the same ques- 
tion had been raised by the newspapers 
but that the best solution was through 
the state and regional newspaper asso- 
ciations and through Sigma Delta Chi’s 
personnel bureau. O’Sullivan observed 
that some newspapers are still inclined 
to take any applicant rather than to 
turn to the schools. 

The chair called on Carter, new chair- 
man of the NCPEJ. He pointed out the 
difficulty of setting up a central employ- 
ment agency and said he doubted that 
all publishers would agree to such a 
move. He said he thought the best 
method lay in individual relations be- 
tween member schools and state and 
other associations and pointed out that 
a continuation of an increased emphasis 
on the “fine relations” between the 
AASDJ and the newspaper associations 
through the NCPEJ would be most 
helpful. In similar vein, Howe observed 
that he does not see the need for a cen- 
tral clearing house and seconded the 
idea that a fine opportunity exists to 
build up relations between the AASDJ 
and the newspapers. 

Olson, secretary-treasurer of the 
NCPEJ, promised to send out individual 
lists, by states, of newspapers which 
have personnel needs. Mott stressed the 
need for cooperation among the schools 
telative to available jobs and graduates. 
Ford expressed concern over personnel 
problems that will arise in the post-war 
period. Carter cited encouragement in 
the fact that in the eyes of editors and 
publishers the graduates of journalism 
schools are especially qualified for pro- 
fessional work in journalism. 

On the question whether the AASDJ 
should seek newspaper support in asking 
the WPB for priorities in obtaining lab- 


oratory equipment, Murphy reported for 
Siebert. The first “pinch,” he said, was 
in photographic supplies. Olson reported 
that Northwestern had “no luck on pri- 
orities” but was able to get some sup- 
plies by reason of a military course in 
map reading to enable a class to go on 
with its work. 

On Murphy’s motion, seconded by 
Thackrey, the president was empow- 
ered to name a committee to make ap- 
propriate recommendations to enable the 
schools to obtain equipment. 

Rogers, chairman of the Council on 
Education, reported informally for the 
Council: 


(1) That the only authority the 
Council has is to ask for reports on 
questions at issue and that no formal 
complaint had been received regarding 
the accelerated wartime courses. 

(2) That although it continued to 
pay dues the University of Michigan 
had been inactive in the Association 
for several years and that on some 
more formal occasion the Association 
should perhaps take some action on 
the Michigan membership. 

(3) That visits on behalf of the 
Council had been made by Eric W. 
Allen (Oregon) to the University of 
California, and by Nafziger to the 
University of West Virginia, and their 
written reports had been received. 
Arrangements for a similar visit to 
Temple University, he added, had not 
materialized. He reported the receipt 
of a recent letter from Robert W. 
Desmond (California) bringing the 
Council up to date on the situation 
there, but said that the Council had 
taken no action. 


The chair suggested that the meeting 
be thrown open to questions, but that no 
formal action be attempted on admis- 
sion of schools to the AASDJ. General 
discussion followed with reference to the 
two schools named, to other possibili- 
ties, and to the procedure followed in 
the visits to California and West Vir- 
gina. It was suggested by O’Sullivan 
that the principles outlined by Allen be 
made part of the record. Ford suggested 
also that student and alumni opinion be 
taken into account in such cases. In 
conclusion, Rogers said the question of 
admitting California to membership 
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would be submitted to a mail vote of 
the members. 

The chair next called on Kiper, na- 
tional secretary of Sigma Delta Chi. In 
general, Kiper said, the undergraduate 
chapters were maintaining themselves, 
although one (Grinnell) had _ been 
dropped and another chapter (South- 
ern California) had been suspended for 
disciplinary reasons. Faculty and alumni 
members, he said, can help to keep in- 
dividual chapters on an efficient basis. 
If all the men in a chapter should go 
into the service, the chapter would be 
declared inactive rather than suspended, 
he added, but as far as possible the or- 
ganization would “try to carry on its 
regular program in wartime, particularly 
its alumni program.” 

Thackrey inquired whether it was the 
sense of the meeting that where accele- 
rated programs might be construed as 
technically in violation of the AASDJ 
constitution such violations would be 
overlooked for the duration. In reply, 
Rogers and the chair explained that no 
standards would be relaxed but adjust- 
ments could be made to meet the needs 
of the moment. 

O’Sullivan, chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee, presented the following 
report, which was adopted: 

RESOLVED: That the members of the 
American Association of Schools and De- 


partments of Journalism express their ap- 
preciation to the National Council on Pro- 


fessional Education for Journalism for its 
kindness in inviting member schools to 
participate in the committee meetings on 
January 8. Special thanks are extended to 
Messrs. David Howe, of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association; Rich- 
ard Carter, of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association; Walter Crim, of 
the National Editorial Association; J. N. 
Heiskell, of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors; and Fred Pownall, of the 
Inland Daily Press Association, for their 
interest in the work of education for 
journalism and _ cooperation with the 
schools. 

RESOLVED: That the members of the 
its gratitude to Dean Kenneth Olson of 
Northwestern University for his detailed 
preparations for the conference and espe- 
cially for his capable work in surveying 
the manpower needs in the field of jour- 
nalism in the United States. 

RES@LVED: That the members of the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism pledge their co- 
operation to the newspaper publishers of 
the nation in assisting in meeting the 
manpower shortage in the publication field 
while giving full recognition to the neces- 
sity of maintaining academic standings. 

RESOLVED: That the members of the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism express their 
thanks to the Chicago publishers for their 
courtesy in serving as hosts to the teach- 
ers of journalism at a dinner on Friday 
night, January 8, and especially for the 
program arranged by the publishers. 

Grossman called attention to contin- 
ued participation in Kappa Tau Alpha 
as a means of continuing to help the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:10 p.m. 


J. E. Potxarp, secretary, pro tem 


Secretary-treasurer’s Report, 1942 


THe secretary-treasurer annually re- 
ports to the Association on the work 
of the Association, its executive commit- 
tee and its finances. 

Officers of the Association in 1942 as in 
1941 conducted Association business by 
correspondence. A mail ballot was taken 
by President Chilton R. Bush on the ad- 
visability of holding the 1942 convention, 
the result of which was so close that he 
called upon the executive committee for 
a vote on the same question. The com- 
mittee voted $3 to 2 against holding the 
meeting, but later the committee voted in 
favor of an unofficial and informal meet- 
ing to be held in Chicago on January 9, 
1943, following the meeting of the Na- 
tional Council on Professional Education 
for Journalism. 





The executive committee’s work also 
was conducted by correspondence in 1942. 

Finances of the Association are in ex- 
cellent shape. The Association had a bal- 
ance on hand December 31, 1942, of 
$602.53 as against $226.19 on December 
$1, 1941, a net gain of $376.34. All out- 
standing bills are paid. 

Dues for 1942 have been paid by 32 
members and half of its 1942 dues have 
been paid by the University of Oklahoma, 
which for some years has paid for the 
academic rather than for the calendar 
year. The March 15 billing plan, inaug- 
urated successfully in 1941, was used 
again and will be continued. 

The itemized financial statement for 
1942 is printed on page 97. 

The secretary-treasurer calls urgent at- 
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tention again, as he did in 1941, to the 
lack of support of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism by staff 
members of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism. 
Ten member institutions in 1942 held 100 
per cent staff membership as against nine 
in 1941. AASDJ staffs had 182 paid-up 
AATJ members as against 124 in 1941. 
While the AATJ was gaining 53 members 
from 201 in 1941 to 254 in 1942, a gain 
of 26 per cent, the gain of AATJ mem- 
bership in AASDJ institutions was only 
8 or 6 per cent. 

To the ten 100 per cent institutions— 
Iowa, Louisiana, Marquette, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Ohio State, Southern Califor- 
nia, Stanford, Texas and Wisconsin—the 
secretary-treasurer expresses his apprecia- 
tion for their fine cooperation. Wisconsin 
led with eleven members; Minnesota had 
nine. 

By referring to the financial statement 
for the year it may be noted that the 
AASDJ in 1942 made only a $62 supple- 
mental appropriation for support of the 
QUAR‘ERLY as against an additional grant 
of $244 in 1941. An increased AATJ mem- 
bership roll reduces the necessary addi- 


tional appropriations from the AASDJ if 
the $1,000 annual support of the Quar- 
TERLY is maintained. 

But many AASDJ staff members in 23 
member institutions are not doing their 
part. Faculty members from the ten 
schools holding 100 per cent AATJ mem- 
bership total 53 of the 182 AASDJ staff 
members belonging to the AATJ. In oth- 
er words, staff members of 27 per cent of 
the AASDJ institutions make up 40 per 
cent of the AATJ-AASDJ membership. 

The perennial problem brought about 
by only approximately 50 per cent mem- 
bership of AASDJ staffs in the AATJ 
seems no nearer a solution than it was a 
decade ago. Personal letters to directors 
and to non-AATJ staff members, followed 
by a follow-up mail campaign of at least 
three mailings per year have not pro- 
duced encouraging results—a 6 per cent 
gain in AASDJ institutions compared 
with a 26 per cent gain in general mem- 
bership. 

The secretary-treasurer welcomes the 
cooperation of administrative heads of 
the schools and departments and of the 
teacher-members in his attempts to solve 
this problem. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1942 
RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1941 
1942 dues from 82 members 
1941-1942 dues from 1 member 


Jan. 12 
Feb. 10 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Postmaster, stamps 
C. A. Trowbridge Co., printing 


$1,051.19 


Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographying 


Margaret Foster, stenographic work 

rs oo es eee wee eb ees ee. 64064 be oobeue< 
University Book Store, envelopes 

C. A. Trowbridge Co., printing 

Fred L. Kildow, QuarTEeRLy appropriation 

Frederic E. Merwin, research report 

Fred L. Kildow, QuarTerty appropriation 

Fred L. Kildow, QuarTerRLy appropriation 


Mar. 


Account with the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, 1942 


Customary grant of $80 per issue to QuARTERLY 
*Additional grant authorized for QuaRTERLY 


EE EE ET ROOT TEES eee eT TT 
Paid to the QuaRTERLY 
Paid to the QuaRTERLY 


62.00 
382.00 

240.00 

80.00 

62.00 
- 382.00 


* The Association on December 28, 1981, authorized its executive 
committee to appropriate necessary funds for the support of the Quar- 
TERLY and in 1942 a supplemental appropriation in the amount of $62 
was authorized to bring the combined AASDJ-AATJ support to the 
$1,000 budgeted. 


N. N. Luxon, secretary-treasurer 
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Council on Education for Journalism 


**Statement of Policy’’ 


The following statement was adopted in 1942 by the Council on Education 
for Journalism, and was included in the Council’s report at the informal 
AASDJ meeting in Chicago, January 9, 1943. 


HE Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism will recommend for member- 
ship in the association no school on the 
basis merely of fulfilling the minimum 
requirements set forth in the constitution. 
We have the feeling that if we always 
let schools in at the bottom each succes- 
sive admission would lower our standards 
a little. We feel that there is no particular 
motive for adding to the number of 
schools. We feel that the basis of admis- 
sion in the future should be that a school 
must show that it is already up to the 
average of the schools of journalism in 
the association and that it has plans and 
ambitions of a definite sort that might 
contribute to the strength rather than the 
weakness of our average. 

Points raised in Council discussions as 
to the duties of an investigating visitor 
are as follows: 

1. An examination of the budget with 
special attention to the journalism 
teaching budget and a comparison 
between this and the budgets of the 
other academic units in the univer- 
sity. We want to know that the uni- 
versity administration is treating the 
school of journalism as to quarters, 
salaries and expenses on the same 
terms of dignity and generosity as it 
applies to other departments. 

2. The endowment and general finan- 
cial condition of the university as a 
whole. 

3. A study of the regular and occasional 
enrollment in journalism (including 
the special night classes which pre- 
dominate in some institutions) . 

4. Buildings, equipment, office space 
and other physical facilities. 

5. Evidence of stable and continuing 
support rather than the fluctuating 
type found in certain institutions. 

6. Stability of faculty tenure. 

7. Evidence of loyal support from 
alumni of the school of journalism. 


8. A good statement of policy and aims 
for future development and evidence 
of administrative sympathy with 
these ambitions. We wish to empha- 
size the fact that an ambition to be 
exactly like all the other schools of 
journalism in the country would not 
be regarded as a strong recommenda- 
tion. A prospective member should 
prepare, prior to the investigator’s 
visit, a careful statement of what it 
is the school wants to do (with em- 
phasis upon any points that might 
not be imitative of other schools) to- 
gether with a prospectus as to 
whether and when it might reason- 
ably expect to attain these ambitions. 
The visitor should have the way clear 
for an interview with the president 
on this subject and on the general 
question of how strongly he expects 
to emphasize work in journalism and 
give it budgetary and other support. 

9. The institution should clarify the 
relations between the school and the 
student paper, the university press, 
the nearby papers and other facilities 
which the school may be using as 
laboratories. 

10. Evidence of high standing with the 
press of the state and region. 


In general, the prospective member 
should gather material for two purposes: 
(1) to make absolutely sure that it meets 
all the minimum requirements as set forth 
in article 3 of the constitution of the as- 
sociation, and (2) that it has both the 
ideas and the administrative backing for 
developing a school of journalism which, 
if admitted to the association, will raise 
rather than lower the prestige of that 
body. 

In other words, we want a strong case 
made for individuality, originality, ambi- 
tion and quality quite distinct from, and 
over and above, the school’s showing that 
it has met the minimum requirements. 





“Statement 


As to the minimum requirements, the 
school’s aim should be to show that it is 
like the other schools in these respects; 
as to the supplementary case it should 
aim to show that the school is headed for 
unusual distinction and a unique type of 
service in some other respects. 

This is a new procedure but it has been 
under discussion for some time and we 
believe that the mere projection of this 
idea will have a stimulating effect on edu- 
cation in journalism. Our association is 
biz enough now and there is a feeling 
among the members of the Council, now 
crystallized into a policy, that we shall 
probably not want to take in more than 
one school in any one year. We want to 
make the admission of this school an oc- 
casion of some note to the association and 
on the local campus. 





of Policy” 


The members of the Council would like 
to have a prospective member give some 
attention to the general reputation of 
journalism on its campus. We would like 
to give some consideration to what pro- 
fessors in other departments think of its 
work and personnel. This is hard to assess 
but it is important. Has the school of 
journalism ,earned the respect of the 
faculty in other departments as a real 
professional school with subject matter 
and a methodology of its own? Is there a 
normal expectation that when its men 
engage in research it will be authentic 
research and that when they offer a pub- 
lic lecture it will be received as a pro- 
nouncement based upon a special type of 
knowledge and a special expertness? In 
other words, has the department risen to 
thoroughly good standing academically? 

Cuartes E. Rocers, chairman 
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Impact of the War on Curricula 
Of Schools and Departments of Journalism 


The survey here reported was conducted by Charles E. Rogers, Iowa State 
College, chairman of the Council on Education for Journalism. It was pre- 
sented at the meeting of the National Council on Professional Education for 
Journalism in Chicago January 8, 1943. 


REPORTS from thirty-two of the 
thirty-three member institutions of 
the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism indicate 
schools of journalism in the United States 
have effected moderate adaptations of 
their curricula as a result of the impact 
of the war. 

A number of schools are offering new 
war courses, or have modified existing 
courses, to give emphasis to new prob- 
lems, opportunities or needs of the press 
occasioned by the war. 

Loss in teaching personnel or of stu- 
dents in the upper division classes of col- 
leges and universities has resulted in some 
schools being obliged to withdraw certain 
course offerings. These have usually been 
specialized, theoretical or nonprofessional 
courses. No school reported dropping any 
basic practical courses, such as reporting 
or copyreading. The continuance of one 
practical type course, press photography, 
was threatened by scarcity of materials 
caused by priorities for the armed forces. 


Women students, until the beginning of 
the war a problem in most schools of 
journalism, are now receiving cordial wel- 
come, even special attention. Prejudice 
against hiring women is rapidly disap- 
pearing from newspaper offices. 

A few schools have lowered require- 
ments for admission to the professional 
courses, even accepting talented fresh- 
man. In the past, the rule in most schools 
of journalism has kept lower division 
(freshman and sophomore) students out 
of the professional courses in journalism. 
At the time of reporting for this survey in 
mid-December, a number of schools were 
considering the adoption of special curri- 
cula similar to the so-called “accelerated 
program” announced recently by the 
University of Minnesota to train women 
and draft-exempt men. The University of 
Nebraska began such a two-year terminal 
program in journalism in the 1942 school 
year. 

This survey includes reports on the 
impact of the war on curricula of schools 








. 
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of journalism in all AASDJ member in- 
stitutions except the University of Michi- 
gan, which failed to report. 

New courses reported in the survey are 
the following: 

University of Colorado: The Newspa- 
per and Public Opinion. (Commenting 
upon this offering, Dean Ralph L. Cros- 
man wrote that he was spurred into giv- 
ing this course by the war, but does not 
regard it as a war course.) 

University of Illinois: War-time Com- 
munications and Censorship. 

University of Minnesota: Wartime 
Public Relations and Censorship. (This 
course, for majors and non-majors, deals 
with the information and propaganda 
agencies of civilian agencies and the 
armed forces.) Communications Media 
Analysis. (Deals with techniques used to 
discover what comes to the focus of pub- 
lic attention.) 

University of Nebraska: Special News- 
paper Features. (Professor Harold Hamil 
explained that the purpose of this course 
is to equip a graduate to go to a daily 
newspaper and handle some of the work 
which is ordinarily not given a cub. He 
writes: “For example, we are going to 
practice the compiling of war dispatches, 
the writing of week-end war summaries 
and other devices for streamlining the 
news in line with the reduction of space 
that will come with paper rationing.”) 

University of Wisconsin: Army Pub- 
lic Relations. 

Marquette University: History of the 
Press in Wartime, Radio in the War 
Effort, Catholic Press in Wartime, Pub- 
lic Relations in the War Effort. 

New York University: Press Photog- 
raphy, Latin American Journalism. 

Northwestern University: Topograph- 
ic Photography (for men in the enlisted 
reserve programs who have had the 
basic course in military use of maps); a 
special sequence of Photographic 
Courses (for women training as techni- 
cians to go into the WAVES or 
WAAC); Basie Signal Corps Photog- 
raphy (for men who want to get 
into the Signal Corps); evening courses 
in Hand Compositior, Linotype Opera- 
tion and Maintenance, and Press Work 
(for apprentices from Cook County 
newspaper shops); War Propaganda. 

Rutgers University: The Press and 
the War, Army and Navy Public Rela- 


tions, Wartime Public Opinion and 
tara Newspaper Coverage of the 
ar. 

Pennsylvania State College: War 
News, Advertising and Publicity in 
Their Application to the War. 

University of Oklahoma: The Press 
and the Armed Forces (given in 1942 
to a class of 20 men, but not to be of- 
fered in 1948), Wartime Communica- 
tions, Public Relations of the Armed 
Forces, Fundamentals of Photography. 

A number of the schools reported 
adaptations of existing courses to war 
conditions. Dean Crosman writes that 
Colorado is teaching and emphasizing 
the peculiar problems that war has 
brought to American journalism. Dean 
John E. Drewry of Georgia writes that 
more mathematics and physics is re- 
quired for men students and that in all 
journalism courses where it is possible 
and proper material is introduced on 
propaganda analysis, military public re- 
lations and censorship. At Texas, Pro- 
fessor Paul J. Thompson reports Con- 
temporary Affairs is flavored with cur- 
rent war news and Public Relations 
touches upon war propaganda. 

Dean Vernon McKenzie writes that 
Washington is giving more emphasis to 
Contemporary Affairs and Propaganda. 
Professor Grant M. Hyde of Wisconsin 
reports “we are thinking in terms of 
adapting our whole curriculum for the 
duration to the needs of women stu- 
dents, for whom there are, of course, 
oceans of jobs.” 

Dean Kenneth E. Olson summarizes 
adaptations at Northwestern in com- 
ments on a number of course offerings 
there: “Our reporting and news editing 
classes are thoroughly drilled in war- 
time censorship codes so that they will 
know how to handle the news when 
they take wartime emergency newspa- 
per jobs. Our advertising courses are 
turning to the new problems of selling 
newspaper advertising in wartime and 
the new copy appeals which must be 
developed. Our management courses 
consider all the problems which the war 
has brought to newspaper administra- 
tions. Our contemporary affairs course 
has been made one of editorial interpre- 
tation of war news both foreign and 
domestic. Our courses in public opinion 
and press and world affairs now turn to 
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war propaganda and public opinion in 
wartime, problems of foreign news gath- 
ering and censorship.” 


Similar changes have occurred at 


Washington and Lee, according to Pro- 
fessor Robert M. Hodges, who writes, 
“Our course in propaganda and public 
opinion has been altered somewhat to 
fit the times better—emphasis is now on 
war propaganda and its varied tech- 
niques. In our advertising courses I am 
putting much more emphasis on institu- 
tional and service advertising as well as 
the impact on advertising engendered by 
the war in various new striking copy 
and illustration appeals.” 

Professor R. I. Thackrey of Kansas 
State College has been introducing prob- 
lems of military and naval public rela- 
tions and wartime censorship in his 
course in Formation of Public Opinion. 
Professor Raymond B. Nixon says that 
the journalism curriculum at Emory 
University is the same as it was when 
the war started, but the faculty has 
tried to make every possible adjustment 
to help students face more calmly, 
realistically, and thoughtfully the prob- 
lems of the war which most of them soon 
will be fighting. 

Courses reported dropped by schools 
are the following: 

University of [Mlinois: Trade and 
Technical Journalism, High School 
Journalism, Circulation and Promotion. 

University of Kansas: Radio Copy, 
Retail Advertising, Interpretation of 
News, Newspaper in Society. 

University of Texas: Supervision of 
the High School Newspaper. 

Rutgers University: Introduction to 
Journalism, History of Journalism, Edi- 
torial Interpretation. 

Washington and Lee University: News 
Photography. 

Iowa State College: Senior year se- 
quence, including law, history and eth- 
ics. (Some of the content of these 
courses have been absorbed in other 
courses). 

Discussion of the impact of the war 
on journalism curricula brought out 
some diversity of opinion regarding the 
duties and the appropriate functions of 
the school of journalism in wartime, and 
of its probable place in wartime educa- 
tion. These comments appeared in let- 
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ters from directors of schools of journal- 
ism in the survey: 

Professor Elmer F. Beth, University 
of Kansas: 


I can think of no field more impor- 
tant than journalism if we seriously con- 
sider the need to pick and train cap- 
able leaders for the post-war reconstruc- 
tion ,job—but how will we make the 
government boys and the young —— 
themselves see that, during this period 
when fighting for rights seems much 
more important than training to use 
those rights? 


Dr. Ralph D. Casey, University of 
Minnesota: 


My ideas on the problem you are sum- 
marizing are briefly as follows: 

1. The communication agencies, es- 
pecially the newspaper and radio, are 
such vital social agencies that we in the 
universities must give them every sup- 
port in the present crisis. This means we 
must furnish them skilled man and wo- 
man power to help prevent a deteriora- 
tion on both the news and business sides. 

2. Wherever we have properly trained 
staffs, we can make students aware of 
the Axis attempts to control opinion and 
we can help them to understand the 
techniques of counter-propaganda used 
by the United States and the importance 
of waging psychological warfare against 
our enemies. 

8. We can uphold freedom of the 
press, making clear to students the line 
between information of value to the 
enemy and the healthful criticism of the 
management of the war whenever such 
criticism will aid in more effectively 
carrying the campaign into the camp of 
- enemies and roundly defeating 

em. 


Dean Ralph L. Crosman, University 
of Colorado: 


We here in Colorado feel that the 
field of journalism does not provide 
either areas of knowledge or techniques 
for so-called war courses. We feel that 
many of the “war courses’”’ that have 
been offered are rather superficial. It 
seems to us that every journalism course 
automatically becomes a war course 
when war comes to our country, and 
ee is the approach we have taken 
ere. 


Dean James L. C. Ford, University of 
Montana: 


I feel that it is important that we still 
concentrate our efforts on the essential 
and fundamental journalism subjects 
because the need for trained journalism 
people is more urgent at this time than 
it has ever been. We could have filled 
sixty jobs here in this state in the last 
three months if we had had the avail- 
able people. War or no war, newspapers 
are going to continue to have to pub- 
lish, and we must to meet their 
needs insofar as possible. 
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Professor Harold Hamil, University of 
Nebraska: 


My plan here for the duration is not 
to build up the journalism department 
but to streamline it. We are encouraging 
our students to make the best use of 
courses offered elsewhere in the college 
of arts and sciences. 


Professor H. H. Herbert, University of 
Oklahoma: 


We've got a tough disagreeable job 
to win this war; we've got to lay aside 
the nice, comfortable peacetime proced- 
ures and train a horde of men and 
women to fight a war. We want to hold 
things together in our normal program 
as well as possible, but the war job is 
the big job—and the immediate one. 
Some of the other things can wait—-will 
have to wait. Our staff members know 
full well that they may not even be 
teaching journalism come summer. We 
may be teaching government, history, 
geography, English or whatever it is that 
the war department or the navy depart- 
ment wants taught. We'll do that gladly 
and forget for the time being that we 
once taught journalism. After the war 
we can go back to our old jobs. 


Professor Vernon McKenzie, Univer- 
sity of Washington: 


As I suppose “duration” will be quite 
a long time yet, I am inclined to let 


journalism instruction more or less “‘dis- 
integrate’’ and then start afresh to build 
up when the war is over. . . . I have no 
intention of trying to prove that educa- 
tion in journalism is an essential war 
industry. 


Dr. Gregory Mason, New York Uni- 
versity: 

Personally, I am not a great believer 
in the practicability of radically rear- 
ranging journalism teaching for the 
war; am a great believer in the im- 

rtance of trying to look ahead to see 
tow we can make our courses fill the 
new and unexplored needs which are 
bound to arise after the peace. It seems 
idle, for instance, to put in courses on 
the writing of war correspondence, and 
the publishing of camp newspapers; 
these subjects are adequately covered 
in our present courses on reporting and 
publishing. 


Professor R. I. Thackrey, Kansas 
State College: 


Most of the “war courses” that I’ve 
heard about journalism schools offering 
are courses that have already been 
taught many places for years but are 
being dressed up with a new title so as 
to catch the eye of students and news- 
paper men. This is not true of the work 
at certain schools whose faculties have 
had unusual opportunity to work in the 
federal wartime program. 


Journalism Quarterly Report, 1942 


EADERS of the Journatism Quar- 
TERLY may best judge the quality of 
Volume 19 by re-examination of the four 
issues published in 1942. The major part 
of the issues’ contents, in accord with 
established policy, was devoted to re- 
ports of researches and analyses in the 
field of communications, and to articles 
dealing with journalistic developments 
of important current interest. The edi- 
tors sought and selected this material on 
standards comparable to those of period- 
icals in other fields of learning; at no 
time were they seriously embarrassed 
by a surfeit of manuscripts to sift, but 
they had more material from which to 
choose than in most previous years. 

Of the thirty-six articles in Volume 
19, just half dealt with wartime prob- 
lems in communications and public 
opinion analysis and manipulation. Five 
articles dealt with aspects of govern- 
mental information services in wartime, 
others with censorship, propaganda and 


other “war-related” topics. A new de- 
partment, “Wartime Communications,” 
giving summarized detail of govern- 
mental and other regulation of com- 
munications, was instituted in Decem- 


r. 

Though the articles were primarily of 
a research nature, the editors continued 
the policy of publishing occasional qual- 
itative interpretations of merit. The 
more significant papers from the 1941 
AASDJ and AATJ conventions were 
also used. The number of articles of 
strictly historical nature, three, was low; 
the editors expect to continue to offer 
material of this kind when it presents 
new data, new approaches or useful in- 
formation. 

Occasionally the editors are asked to 
publish more articles dealing with teach- 
ing methods. Seven articles in Volume 
19 were of this nature. It is the editors’ 
view that material of a strictly peda- 
gogical nature should not bulk larger 
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than this proportion — that the Quar- 
TERLY can serve its journalism teacher- 
readers better by furnishing materials 
for teaching than by telling them how 
to teach. This view by no means ex- 
cludes articles on educational procedure; 
but it does set a limit on the amount 
of space to be devoted to such content. 

The editors acknowledge special in- 
debtedness to Norval Neil Luxon, Fred 
E. Merwin, Douglass W. Miller and 
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Fred S. Siebert of the Editorial Board, 
and to Charles M. Hulten, Siegfried 


- Mickelson and George S. Turnbull for 


pinch-hitting as bibliographers in place 
of the regular editors of “Press and 
Communications.” 


Ratps D. Casey, 
Editor 
Mrrcneitt V. CHARNLEY, 
Managing Editor 


FINANCIAL REPORT—DECEMBER 24, 1941, TO DECEMBER 24, 1942 


Balance from previous volume 
Non-member subscriptions 
Kappa Tau Alpha subscriptions 
Single copy sales 

AASDJ-AATJ apportionments 
Advertising 

Reprints 

Miscellaneous (sale of directories) 


Printing, wrapping, mailing 
Postage 

Telegraph 

Bank charges 

Reprints 

Binding volumes 

Translation 

Letterheads, wrappers, envelopes 
Refunds 


$1,250.55 


1,828.58 
$3,079.13 


2,037.00 


$1,042.13 


Frep L. Kipow, Business Manager 
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Journalism Graduates Available 
For Newspaper Jobs in 1943 
This survey, made by Ralph D. Casey director, School of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota, was presented by Ralph O. Nafziger, Minne- 
sota, at the NCPEJ meeting in Chicago January 8, 1943. 


Report of 32 Members of AASDJ 
To Be Graduated Fall Term, 1942, 


or First Semester, 1943— Bachelors Masters 
Be aot d hh ban +d dald cccieks Voth seas 94 4 
MD. 3d4 saws. Coed ebeteees es ae weeenels 64 1 
To Be Graduated Winter Term, 1943— 
y NN eo di te tie ie ee iain! aes eae 85 1 
ME kid sh ace Sed 6 eked doasdeedeewt 61 3 
To Be Graduated in June, 1943— 
Cs Grate Aetna he hari any Picante fais winkosaik aac 262 22 
REE nee gee ee 242 46 
To Be Graduated at End of Summer, 1943— 
Miah? 60's 64a des Vabese es ec eeearece ees 115 6 
ET, Cocaie cocci aae aie 64 7 
TOTALS— 
‘  iiknsinsionhinlns wake unieniabmanes 556 88 589 
‘ I cin oS dhe bee Sens ueneeeaues 441 57 498 
1,087 
Men graduates in deferred classifications available Jan. 1- 
et tl 88 
Women graduates available Jan. 1-Aug. $1 1943............... 472 
ey Total available Jan. 1-Aug. $1, 1948............ccceecceeeeeee eee 560 
Sevaimee Teet Tae TE BRIN noon cc cine cctcyevesewessacecs 378 
Available from Class C and D institutions (estimated)............. 259 
TOTAL GRADUATES AVAILABLE .o.cccccccccccscescs 1,197 





* Thirty-one of seventy Class B schools reported 189 graduates available in the 
time covered in this report. Projection of these figures gives an expectancy from 
Class B schools of 378. 





American Association of Teachers 


of Journalism 


Secretary-treasurer’s Report, 1942 


THE secretary-treasurer’s office con- 
cerned itself almost entirely during 
1942 with the problem of increasing the 
Association’s membership. At the close 
of the year the Association had 254 
paid-up members, as against 201 for 
1941, a gain of 26 per cent. 

The appended table shows the num- 
ber of paid-up members of the Associa- 
tion in the past five calendar years. 


The printing and mimeographing and 
the postage expenditures were material- 
ly increased by the survey made by the 
radio committee authorized by the 1941 
convention. 

The Association started the year with 
a balance of $1,214.87 (itemized financial 
statement on page 106) and closed with 
a balance of $1,005.10, a decrease of 
$209.77 in cash on hand. However, there 








Collected Collected 
in 1941 in 1942 Total 


16 127 
51 8 122 
78 171 
211 
254 





The paid-up membership as of De- 
cember $1, 1942, was exactly double 
that of the total membership for 1938, 
including delinquent dues collected from 
11 members in 1941. The large number 
of delinquent dues collected in 1941— 
145—was sharply reduced to 14 in 1942 
because on March 1, 1942, 66 members 
owing from $6 to $18 in dues were sus- 
pended from Association membership. 
Of this number 14 later paid $6 and 
were restored to good standing (by con- 
stitutional provision a member owing 
dues for two or more years is suspended 
and may be restored by the payment of 
$6). In the future no member’s name 
will be kept on the membership list 
when his arrears in dues pass $6. Some 
86 members whose 1942 dues were not 
paid on December $1, 1942, will be re- 
moved from the list if 1942 and 1943 
dues are not received by March 1, 1943. 

A breakdown of the expenditures of 
the Association for 1942 follows: 


Support of JouRNALISM QUARTERLY. .$618.00 
Printing, mimeographing 118.69 
Postage 

Stenographic assistance 
Miscellaneous 


76.17 
81.25 
5.66 


$849.77 


was no 1942 revenue from a convention 
which in 1941 totalled $101. It may also 
be noted that only $160 for 1943 dues col- 
lected in 1942 is due the QuarRTERLY as 
against $352 due the magazines on De- 
cember 31, 1941, so actually the Associa- 
tion’s financial condition is stronger than 
it was one year ago. 

The use of the postage-free return en- 
velope in collecting dues was used suc- 
cessfully for the second consecutive 
year. Members paying dues after the 
Des Moines convention also were mailed 
a receipt. The office has endeavored to 
keep in touch with members moving to 
other institutions and with those going 
into the armed services. 

Of the 254 members in 1942, 182 are 
on the staffs of the 38 American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism. The remaining 122 are on 
the staffs of 90 institutions. Thus, the 
254 members represent 128 colleges and 
universities. 

With the approval of the Association 
officers, the secretary-treasurer plans a 
campaign in 1948 directed at the 
AASD4J institutions and at other institu- 
tions where the journalism teaching staff 
is not represented by 100 per cent staff 
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membership in the AATJ. Faculties at 
only 10 of the 38 AASDJ institutions 
held 100 per cent AATJ membership. 

The secretary-treasurer solicits the as- 
sistance of Association members in ob- 
taining new members and will be glad 
to invite any eligible teacher to join if 
the name is called to his attention. 
Journalism teachers who became mem- 
bers for the first time in 1942 were 
among the first to send in their 1943 
dues in response to the reminder sent to 
all members on December 1. 
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Membership in a learned or profession- 
al society is largely a matter of habit 
and once a teacher joins and is regular- 
ly notified of his annual dues, he usual- 
ly continues his membership. The AATJ 
membership goal for 1943 has been set 
by this office as 300 paid-up members, 
a not-impossible figure, in spite of war 
conditions, if present Association mem- 
bers cooperate by sending names to the 
secretary-treasurer and by encouraging 
AATJ membership among their col- 
leagues. 


FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1942 


Receipts 
Saiers i PE. SU De GE. os 5 odindisv000<0+nsntatentasedans $1,214.87 
(Including 1942 dues payments of 185 persons and 1943 dues 
payments of 1 person) 
re ee ee en, ccc ccccscectcebereeeiessceeses 9.00 
ee ne I en 56 be cack ccdcecsscocecsénceces 6.00 
ee ee Oe OF I 6 ok oe cc cccdne do 0s ccccccesesbeves 27.00 
1048 dues payments Of 118 POTSONS. .. 2... cccccccccccccccccccccececs 854.00 
1942 dues payments of 1 member, paid in stamps.................. 8.00 
EB reer 288.00 
(Including 1 overpayment of $1) 
1948 dues payments of 1 member, paid in stamps.................. 8.00 
$1,854.87 
Expenditures 
ee. S0 i cttn cdi cin sen intcedesctustonve 12.00 
Feb. 2 Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing..................6+. 5.78 
Se re er eee 8.00 
Feb. 10 Ohio Bell Telephone Co., telegrams. ..............e.eee0: 8.30 
a Ree 1.36 
Feb. 10 Charles A. Trowbridge Co., printing.................ee05 $1.59 
ee, kak tls 6 ws oss ereesccecsesrédeve 9.00 
Mar. 6 Margaret Foster, stenographic work................+e+: 8.50 
Mar. 9 Charies A. Trowbridge Co., printing. ........cc.ccccccece 26.80 
Mar. 14 a ty Foster, stenographic work..............see0% 7.25 
Mar. 24 F L. Kildow, JOURNALISM QUARTERLY..........0e.se008 852.00 
Apr. 9 Charles A. Trowbridge Co., printing...............eeee08 8.51 
Apr. 16 Margaret Foster, stenographic work................+2:. 9.00 
May 12 Margaret Foster, stenographic work.............eeeeee. 4.00 
May 28 ae eg POUCGT, GUGGTORENO WORE. 00s cc ccccccccvcece 2.50 
June 2 F L. Kildow, JouRNALISM QUARTERLY. ............0.005 220.00 
June 5 Postmaster, postage on return envelopes................. 2.80 
July 7 Charles A. Trowbridge Co., printing. .............cceeee. 17.91 
Oct. 7 Floyd K. Baskette, postage on radio survey.............. 25.48 
2 lll EFS ES Sr eer eee 15.00 
Dec. 7 R. E. Wolseley, refund on dues overpayment............. 1.00 
Dec. 15 Charles A. Trowbridge Co., printing..................+.. 26.40 
Dec. 15 Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing.................... 1.75 
Dec. 15 Mitchell V. Charnley, postage on radio survey............ 3.86 
Dec. 28 Stamps, received a6 1948 GUES. .. 2.0.0. cccccccccccccccccce 8.00 
Dec. 81 Fred L. Kildow, JouRNALISM QUARTERLY..............20.- 46.00 
Dec. 81 Postmaster, postage on return envelopes................. 2.58 
849.77 
Se Ry I, I i asi tei 00 66 oo ata ceeehdeciccasenexesen $1,005.10 
Account with the JouRNALIsSM QUARTERLY, 1942 
Due the Quanmrumty for dues collected fm 1041 *. ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 852.00 
* See 1941 financial report in March, 1942, QuarRTERLY, p. 130 
Due the Quarrerty for share of 1989 dues collected in 1942. ............ccceeneeces $ 6.00 


Due the Quarrerty for share of 1940 dues collected in 1942 
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Due the Quarterty for share of 1941 dues collected in 1942 , 
Due the Quarrer-y for share of 1942 dues collected in 1942. ................0e cc eee 23 
Due the Quarrer.y for share of 1943 dues collected in 1942 


Mar. 24 Paid Fred L. Kildow, business manager, QuaRTERLY 
June 2 Paid Fred L. Kildow, business manager, QuaRTERLY 
Dec. 81 Paid Fred L. Kildow, business manager, QUARTERLY 


Due the Quarrerty for 1943 dues collected in 1942 


N. N. Luxon, Secretary-treasurer. 


War and Education for Journalism — 
An AATJ Committee Report 


N MAY, 1942, President Miller of the 

AATJ appointed Professors Frederic 
E. Merwin (Rutgers) chairman, Kenneth 
E. Olson (Northwestern), Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger (Minnesota), John E. Drewry 
(Georgia) and Henry E. Birdsong (Tem- 
ple) members of a special AATJ com- 
mittee on journalism education and the 
war. 

During the summer and early fall of 
1942 the committee completed one or 
two relatively unimportant surveys 
which were followed in late November 
and December by a fairly intensive 
“meeting of minds” on four questions 
which seemed at that time to be of 
greatest interest to members of the as- 
sociation. Each member of the commit- 
tee was assigned one question. 

The four questions and a summary of 
the findings under each follow: 


1. What place should journalism edu- 
cation have in any program of pos- 
sibly subsidized and certainly spe- 
cialized training under the leader- 
ship of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments? (Discussed by Olson) 


Schools and departments of journal- 
ism have an obligation to keep their 
programs going throughout the war if 
for no other reason than the oppor- 
tunity to be of service to the press. 
Newspapers and other publications are 
getting desperate for help. And help 
must be provided to a medium with the 
importance of the press in the war ef- 
fort. 

The various programs to train men 
and women in as short a time as possible 
for newspaper work will help. Women 
now enrolled in journalism courses 


should be urged to stay there no mat- 
ter what other training programs might 
be adopted by a particular university or 
college. The government should recog- 
nize the value of journalism education in 
the partial solution of the manpower 
crisis facing the press and permit enough 
women to be trained to take up the 
slack. 

The place of journalism courses in the 
so-called Army and Navy training pro- 
grams, contracts for which were being 
arranged when this report was put into 
final form in February, 1943, will prob- 
ably be of a minor nature because of 
the emphasis placed by the military on 
physics, mathematics, chemistry and en- 
gineering. This is all the more reason for 
journalism schools and departments to 
concentrate their best efforts on the 
training of badly needed manpower. 

2. What is the best appraisal of the 
connection between journalism edu- 
cation and the wartime information 
task of the government? Should the 
AATJ be more aggressive in placing 
its resources at the disposal of men 
like Elmer Davis, Byron Price, Gen- 
eral Surles and Captain Lovette? 
(Discussed by Nafziger) 


The connection between journalism 
education and organized governmental 
information work during the war re- 
mains somewhat loose. No working plan 
has been suggested or adopted and 
there will be none until the associations 
take up the matter with the proper of- 
ficials in Washington. A more deter- 
mined exploration of the possibilities 
seems feasible. 

Meanwhile, journalism graduates are 
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being assigned to public relations work 
in the Army and Navy and civilian 
agencies both in Washington and in the 
field. Recent weeks have brought a de- 
cline in the interest of the military in 
journalistically-trained applicants  be- 
cause of a surplus of available appli- 
cants. 

If journalism students are to succeed 
in government information work during 
war it is apparent that they must be 
specially trained. This requirement gives 
justification to the teaching of war- 
related courses of a legitimate nature. 
Such training should enlarge the com- 
petitive chances of journalism gradu- 
ates when they go after jobs also sought 
by social science majors. The course 
work needed in this connection covers 
a vast field which includes research 
methods, statistics and _ specialized 
courses in economics, sociology and po- 
litical science. Journalism graduates with 
such training will be in a much better 
position to make a positive contribution 
in government information work. 

3. What lessons do you think journal- 
ism education in this country will 
be able to take away from the criti- 
cal years through which we are 
passing? (Discussed by Birdsong) 

The first lesson that should be learned 
is that the schools and departments of 
journalism are right in their belief that 
it is necessary for journalists to be 
trained thoroughly to meet the respon- 
sibilities of the newspaper and society. 
If we learn this lesson we shall cease 
being defensive and push our programs 
in such a way as to achieve the maxi- 
mum possible efficiency. 

Secondly, the war will bring an in- 
creased emphasis on a sound and thor- 
ough background training. The five-year 
plan seems an inevitable development. 
Along with which must come a better 
correlation of subject matter in the field. 

Third, the research method of teach- 
ing journalism will be much more wide- 
ly used in undergraduate subjects in an 
effort to train students how to organize 
facts and to think clearly in dealing 
with political, social and economic prob- 
lems. 

A renewed emphasis on correct evalu- 
ation emerges as a fourth lesson. The 
overplaying of optimistic news by the 
press in the current war makes crystal 


clear the obligation to train future jour- 
nalists not only to evaluate news but to 
recognize the paramount obligation of 
the newspaper to the public. 

The fifth lesson involves a clear cut 
distinction between the function of the 
newspaper in reporting facts objectively 
and its critical function. There is a 
tendency for American newspapers to 
do a good job with routine reporting and 
then to inject special bias into the inter- 
pretations of the facts covered by the re- 
porter. More specifically, too, many 
newspapers have followed political party 
a too closely in judging the war ef- 
ort. 

Condensation in news writing should 
take on a new importance for the news- 
papers and this is the sixth lesson. Such 
condensation will be more than ever 
necessary as radio increases its coverage. 
Training in condensation will throw an 
even greater load on the shoulder of the 
journalism teachers. 

4. What developments or changes do 
you envisage in the service of jour- 
nalism education to the newspapers 
and other communications media 
during both the war and post-war 
periods? (Discussed by Drewry) 

For such men students as may be able 
to continue their education in journal- 
ism, we should provide as much instruc- 
tion in mathematics, physics and other 
sciences as possible. The values of such 
courses in the war effort are readily ap- 
parent. They will also have a carry- 
over value for the peace-time work of 
journalists. 

We should accelerate our curricula in 
keeping with the speed-up efforts of oth- 
er divisions of the university. This 
means a reappraisal of both the courses 
in journalism and the degree require- 
ments as a whole, with a view to the 
elimination of anything the value of 
which is at all questionable. 

We should anticipate a mounting per- 
centage of women students and should 
make such minor curricular changes as 
would be helpful to the women. By this 
I mean that we should encourage the 
women students to take a supplemen- 
tary minor in home economics, secretar- 
ial science, commercial art or some other 
subject which will help them in their 
journalistic work. 

(Continued on page 116) 





National Council on Professional 
Education for Journalism 


Minutes of Meeting, 


Chicago, January 8, 1943 


THE meeting was called to order at 

10:30 a. m. Friday, January 8, 1943, 
in the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. Walter 
Crim, representing the National Edito- 
rial Association, was acting chairman. 
Representatives of all association hold- 
ing memberships in the Council were 
present: Crim for NEA; David Howe 
for American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation; J. N. Heiskell for American 
Society of Newspaper Editors; Richard 
Carter for Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association; Fred Pownall for Inland 
Daily Press Association; Frank L. Mott, 
Charles E. Rogers, Kenneth E. Olson, 
Roscoe B. Ellard (representing Carl 
Ackerman) and Ralph O. Nafziger (rep- 
resenting Ralph D. Casey) for American 
Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism. Deans, directors and oth- 
er representatives of sixteen AASDJ in- 
stitutions were also present at the invi- 
tation of the Council. 

Minutes of the previous (New York) 
meeting, having been distributed by mail 
and approved by members, it was 
agreed to dispense with their reading. 

Olson called attention to the fact that 
the Council, at its previous meeting, had 
directed the secretary to prepare a di- 
gest of the AATJ report on a pro- 
posed pre-journalism program for schools 
not qualified to offer professional pro- 
grams in journalism and that this digest 
had been distributed to Council mem- 
bers for approval. Only one Council 
member had replied. He also reported 
that distribution of this program to the 
presidents of the universities had been 
delayed pending decision of the Council 
as to whether this distribution was wise 
now in view of the great shortages of 
newspaper personnel which would need 
replacements from every possible source. 


Members of the Council, however, felt 
that it was still very important to dis- 
courage schools not qualified to offer 
professional programs from attempting 
to do so; that they should be encour- 
aged instead to set up non-professional 
and pre-professional programs as out- 
lined in the Council report. It was felt, 
furthermore, that this might be the op- 
portune time to get this report into the 
hands of college presidents. 

The secretary was instructed, there- 
fore, to have the report printed and dis- 
tributed not only to the presidents of 
institutions offering C and D programs 
in journalism but also to presidents of 
institutions not offering work in journal- 
ism. It was agreed that the expense of 
this printing and mailing would be pro- 
rated among the associations represent- 
ed on the Council. 

Howe presented the report on the 
ANPA-National Council Monograph 
competition. He reported 162 entries 
from thirty-six colleges and universities 
and explained that the preliminary 
judging would be done by Dwight Mar- 
vin of the Troy (N. Y.) Record and 
himself, with the help of two associates 
each from the Troy Record and the Bur- 
lington (N. J.) Free Press. The best en- 
tries would be submitted to the final 
judge who would select the national win- 
ner. 

From a list of thirteen outstanding 
American journalists suggested as the 
final judge, members of the Council 
were asked to vote for their first four se- 
lections in order of preference. Results 
of the poll placed Charles Merz of the 
New York Times first; Mark Ethridge of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal second; 
W. W. Waymack of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune third; Raymond 
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Clapper, Washington columnist, fourth. 
Howe agreed to approach these men in 
the order of the Council’s preference. 
Whichever one agreed to undertake the 
judging would be named as the contest 
judge by Walter Dear, president of 
ANPA. 

Questions were raised as to the terms 
of the competition in view of changes 
arising from the war emergency. It was 
moved by Pownall and seconded by EIl- 
ard that the Council recommended to 
ANPA that the wording of this condi- 
tion be changed to read “regularly en- 
rolled in a recognized school or depart- 
ment of journalism at the time the manu- 
script is submitted.” 

After some discussion it was agreed 
that it was the sense of the Council that 
the deadline for manuscripts be changed 
to February 1. Howe was asked to make 
this recommendation to ANPA. 

It was agreed that the present prize 
of $500 and the gold medal should be re- 
tained for the first place winner, but it 
was the sense of the group that Howe 
should take up with ANPA the possi- 
bility of adding two additional medals in 
other metals for second and third place 
winners. 

Howe presented seven suggested titles 
for the 1943 Monograph Competition. 
After discussion it was moved by Carter 
and seconded by Mott that the topic for 
1943 should be “Newspaper Achieve- 
ments and Responsibilities in Post-War 
Readjustment.” Motion was carried. 

Olson presented a report on a survey 
of daily newespaper personnel shortages 
(see page 112). 

Crim presented a similar report of 
personnel needs of weekly, semi-weekly 
and tri-weekly newspapers (see page 115). 

Olson reported that the schools of 
journalism in normal years are called 
upon for about 1,500 replacements a year, 
but that this year they are being called 
upon for 3,477 replacements on daily pa- 
pers and 1,235 replacements on weekly 
papers, a total of 4,712 in these two fields 
alone. 

Nafziger presented Casey’s report on 
the effect of the war on journalism grad- 
uates and the number likely to be avail- 
able for newspaper replacements this 
year. Reports from thirty-two of thirty- 
three AASDJ schools indicated that 


there would be only 1,087 graduates this 
year (see page 104). 

On the basis of returns from thirty- 
one of seventy Class B schools, Nafzi- 
ger estimated that an additional 378 
graduates might be provided for job re- 
placements from these schools and that 
Class C and D schools might provide an 
additional 129. Thus all schools and di- 
visions of journalism together would pro- 
vide at the most 1,046 graduates avail- 
able for newspaper replacements as com- 
pared with the 4,712 needed. 

Mott presented a report on steps 
schools of journalism have already taken 
to accelerate their programs and to 
speed their production of replacements. 
He reported that twenty-eight of the 
thirty-three AASDJ schools had gone to 
three-semester or four-quarter year pro- 
grams which wou!d enable students to 
get their bachelor’s degrees in two and 
two-thirds or three calendar years in- 
stead of the usual four. He pointed out 
that this was already speeding the out- 
put of replacements, for many seniors 
who normally would not have been 
graduated until next June would be 
available for jobs in February or March 
and that many juniors who normally 
would not have been graduated until 
June of 1944 would be available in De- 
cember, 1943, or January, 1944. 

Mott also reported that five schools, 
Boston, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana 
and Washington, had put into effect spe- 
cial emergency one- or two-year pro- 
grams open to freshmen and sopho- 
mores. He added that Indiana, Kansas 
State and New York University were 
considering similar plans. He outlined the 
accelerated plan at the University of 
Missouri. 

Carter, speaking for SNPA, said it is 
the opinion of officers of his associa- 
tion and leading editors and publishers 
of the South that the schools should 
hold to present standards; that they are 
opposed to lowering standards at this or 
any other time; that they would be 
dubious about accepting immature re- 
cruits with only one or two years of 
college work. 

Heiskell, representing ASNE, said that 
he is just as much against lowering 
standards but realizes that in the emer- 
gency newspapers might be glad to get 
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replacements even though they might 
not have as complete an education as 


journalism graduates normally might - 


have. 

Howe, representing ANPA, suggested 
that schools might do a real service by 
recruiting in their areas women who al- 
ready have college degrees and who 
might in eight or nine months be given 
professional training sufficient to qualify 
them for some newspaper positions. 

After considerable discussion, Olson 
and Mott prepared the following reso- 
lution which was moved for adoption by 
Carter and seconded by Rogers: 


“The National Council recommends 
that the schools of journalism maintain 
their present degree programs of educa- 
tion for journalism with their present 
standards. 

“The Council commends the members 
of the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism for the 
steps they have taken to accelerate their 
programs so as to graduate replacements 
in two and two-thirds or three years dur- 
ing the war emergency. 

“In view of the serious personnel short- 
ages on both daily and weekly news- 
papers, the Council suggests that special 
one- or two-year undergraduate pro- 
grams for selected students might be 
established to speed the production of 
needed replacements. Admission to such 
programs, however, should be hedged by 
proper safeguards to insure the selection 
of promising students. Such undergradu- 
ate programs, furthermore, should be 
considered a part of the regular degree 
programs. Also they should permit mere- 
ly the admission of students to profes- 
sional courses at a different level in the 
college program. Students placed in news- 
paper positions at the completion of these 
special programs would be considered to 
be on newspaper internships and would 
be expected to return to complete their 
degree programs as soon as the war 
emergency makes this possible. 

“The Council also recommends that 
schools of journalism attempt to recruit 
college and normal school graduates and 
other adult special students to return for 
special programs which may, in eight 
or nine months of concentrated work in 
journalism, qualify them for some news- 
paper positions. 

“It is the sense of the National Council 
that such special programs be considered 
only for the war emergency and that the 
schools of journalism should continue 
their established programs of education 
for journalism as soon as the emergency 
permits.” 


The motion was carried. 

It was moved by Carter and second- 
ed by Heiskell that newspaper repre- 
sentatives on the Council transmit these 
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recommendations to their respective 
newspaper associations with the added 
recommendation that these associations 
ask their newspaper members to recruit 
college and normal school graduates and 
other adult women in their communi- 
ties for these special courses. 

The motion was carried. 

Nafziger presented Casey’s report of 
contacts with the War Manpower Com- 
mission. The report stated that only stu- 
dents in medicine, dentistry and critical 
engineering professions were considered 
for exemption from Selective Service; 
that accountants, economists, industrial 
managers, personnel administrators and 
statisticians, originally included in the 
December 14, 1942, Bulletin No. 10 had 
been dropped, and that WMC was con- 
sidering now the inclusion of bacteriolo- 
gists, chemists, geophysicists, mathema- 
ticians, meteorologists, physicists and 
psychologists. Casey suggested that if 
McNutt, chairman of the commission, 
could be shown that real shortages exist 
in journalism and that newspapers might 
not be able to carry on their vital part 
in the war effort, he might give con- 
sideration to exempting certain cate- 
gories of newspaper workers and also 
might consider the allocation of quotas 
of students to journalism schools for 
training as replacements. 

After discussion, it was moved by 
Howe and seconded by Mott that the 
secretary be instructed to transmit to 
Chairman McNutt of the WMC for his 
information copies of the surveys on 
newspaper personnel shortages, together 
with the information as to the number 
of newspapers suspended since Pearl 
Harbor. Motion was carried. 

Rogers presented a report on the ef- 
fect of the war in the curricula of jour- 
nalism schools, outlining war courses es- 
tablished and materials pertinent to the 
war introduced in present courses (see 
page 99). 

It was the consensus of the group that 
the schools of journalism face a vital 
war responsibility to keep their pro- 
grams going in order to assist newspa- 
pers as far as possible to meet their per- 
sonnel shortages during the war emer- 
gency. 

Crim asked Heiskell, Pownall, Rogers 
and Ellard to serve as a nominating 
committee to select a slate of Council 
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officers for the coming year. This com- 
mittee placed in nomination Richard P. 
Carter, Roanoke (Va.) Times and 
World News, for chairman; David W. 
Howe, Burlington (N. J.) Free Press, 
for vice chairman, and Kenneth E. Ol- 
son, Northwestern University, for secre- 
tary-treasurer. Heiskell moved that 
nominations be closed and that a unani- 
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mous ballot be cast for this slate. The 
motion was seconded by Mott. Motion 
was carried. 

The meeting was adjourned at 5:30 
p. m. Members of the Council and their 
guests were entertained at dinner at the 
Tavern Club by the Chicago Publishers 
Association. 

Kenneta E. Ouson, secretary. 


Survey of Daily Newspaper 


Personnel Shortages 


This study was made by the NCPEJ with cooperation of the ANPA, 
NEA, IDPA, New England Publishers Association, Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers Association and New York State Publishers Association. 
It was conducted by Kenneth E. Olson, dean, Medill School of Journalism, 
and secretary of the NCPEJ, and reported by him to the NCPEJ meet- 


ing in Chicago January 8, 1943. 


HIS survey covers daily papers in 

forty-five states; returns represent a 
14 per cent cross section of all English 
language dailies in the United States. 
Only three states, Maine, Nevada and 
New Mexico are not included. Returns 
represent papers without any acute 
shortages as well as those with serious 
personnel problems. It is believed that 
this cross section represents a fair pre- 
sentation of personnel problems on daily 
papers throughout the nation. 

Careful tabulation of present shortages 
reported by daily newspapers in each of 
seven different circulation groups and 
computed for all papers in each group 
indicate that there are at present 2,187 
vacancies which need to be filled at once 
and that in the next six months there 
will be need for 4,169 additional re- 
placements for men who will be called 
into military service. 


Present Shortages 


Greatest losses have been in the edito- 
rial and mechanical departments. Of the 
2,187 vacancies which need to be filled 
now, 867 are in the editorial depart- 
ment, 604 in mechanical departments, 
$55 in circulation departments, 241 in 
advertising departments and 120 in busi- 
ness administrative departments. Great- 
est needs are for reporters and advertis- 


ing solicitors. There is an immediate de- 
mand for 462 reporters and 237 adver- 
tising solicitors. : 

Throughout the questionnaires there 
runs the consistent report from publish- 
ers that, whereas newspapers thus far 
have been able to find replacements, it 
is becoming increasingly difficult. Many 
publishers echo the statement of one 
who writes: “We have long ago exhaust- 
ed our waiting list of prospective em- 
ployees; we have impressed women em- 
ployees and others available in our com- 
munities. We have about reached the 
bottom of the barrel and now hardly 


know where to turn.” 


Shortages 
By Job Classifications 


Breaking down job needs by types of 
position, the survey indicates that in the 
editorial department there is immediate 
need for 9 managing or executive edi- 
tors, 66 city editors, 5 state editors, 35 
telegraph editors, 61 sports editors and 
sports writers. Even society and wom- 
en’s departments evidently have been 
raided by WAAC, WAVES, other 


auxiliary services, war industry and 
marriage, for there are 87 vacancies in 
these departments. There is need for 82 
copyreaders, 462 reporters, 11 staff ar- 
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tists, 39 photographers and 6 library 
workers. 

There are four newspapers which need 
advertising managers and there is a pres- 
ent shortage of 237 advertising solicit- 
ors. Circulation department shortages 
total 355, including circulation man- 
agers, assistant managers, district and 
branch managers and mail room person- 
nel. In the business office there is a 
shortage of 60 in auditing and book- 
keeping departments, 5 in promotion 
and 55 in general business office per- 
sonnel. 

In the mechanical departments, there 
is a shortage of 115 linotype operators, 
101 compositors and makeup men, 105 
combination press men and stereotypers, 
61 stereotypers, 65 pressmen, 22 — 
readers and 135 apprentices. 


Shortages 
By Circulation Groups 


Daily papers under 5,000 circulation 
seem to be hardest hit, for these papers 
are under a three-way attack. Not only 
have there been the inevitable losses 
through draft and enlistment, but their 
staffs have been raided by larger papers 
and by the higher wages paid in war in- 
dustries. Greatest needs are in the me- 
chanical department where there is a 
present shortage of 84 linotype operat- 
ors, 105 combination pressmen and 
stereotypers and 83 apprentices. Edito- 
rial department shortages are next in se- 
riousness, for there are needed 42 city 
editors, 105 reporters, 63 society editors 
and 21 sports editors. Advertising de- 
partments need 63 solicitors and _ busi- 
ness offices are short 42 bookkeepers. 

Daily papers in the 5,000 to 10,000 
circulation group also have been hit by 
the same three-way attack. Here the 
shortages are most acute in editorial de- 
partments, where there are needed 6 
managing or executive editors, 24 city 
editors, 18 telegraph editors, 30 sports 
editors and writers, 72 reporters, 12 
copyreaders and 18 photographers. 

Fifty-four solicitors are needed for ur- 
gent replacements in advertising depart- 
ments and there is a shortage of 30 in 
circulation department staffs. In me- 
chanical departments there is a shortage 
of 18 linotype operators, $6 compositors 
and makeup men, 18 stereotypers, 24 
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pressmen, 12 proofreaders and 24 ap- 
prentices. 

In the 10,000 to 15,000 circulation 
group, it is again in the editorial depart- 
ment where replacements are needed 
most. These papers are looking for 4 
state or country editors, 6 telegraph 
editors, 5 sports editors, 68 reporters, 
6 copyreaders, 9 photographers and 5 
staff artists. Four advertising managers 
and 34 advertising solicitors are needed 
There are 29 shortages in circulation de- 
partment staffs. In mechanical depart- 
ments there are lacking 14 apprentices, 
6 linotype operators, 10 pressmen, 4 
stereotypers and 5 proofreaders. 

In the 15,000 to 20,000 circulation 
group, shortages are not so acute, 45 per 
cent of such papers indicating no im- 
mediate shortages. Among the other 55 
per cent, however, there is need for 5 
sports writers, 38 reporters, 6 copyread- 
ers, 6 advertising solicitors, 21 circula- 
tion men, 5 promotion men and 5 proof- 
readers. 

Two-thirds of the papers in the 20,000 
to 50,000 circulation group report pres- 
ent shortages. These include 9 telegraph 
editors, 4 Sunday editors, 77 reporters, 
19 copyreaders, 9 photographers, 24 ad- 
vertising solicitors, 34 circulation de- 
partment employees, 5 business office 
staff, 14 apprentices, 9 pressmen, 15 
stereotypers and 5 compositors and 
makeup men. 

Forty-three per cent of the papers in 
the 50,000 to 100,000 circulation group 
report immediate shortages. These pa- 
pers need 3 telegraph editors, 2 society 
editors, 46 reporters, 14 copyreaders, 3 
photographers, 20 advertising solicitors, 
44 circulation men. There are shortages 
of 12 in auditing departments and 8 in 
business office personnel. Mechanical de- 
partment unions seem to be supplying 
needed workers in this department, for 
there is a reported shortage only of 3 
linotype operators and 6 stereotypers. 

Among the metropolitan group with 
circulations of 100,000 and up, two- 
thirds of the papers report present 
shortages. Needs are greatest in circula- 
tion, editorial and advertising depart- 
ments. There is demand for 92 circula- 
tion men, 56 reporters, 26 copyreaders, 
6 staff artists, 836 advertising solicitors, 
22 pressmen, 18 stereotypers, 3 linotype 
operators and 18 compositors. 
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Anticipated Shortages 
In Next Six Months 


The future is anybody’s guess, and yet 
tabulation of the reports of publishers as 
to the number of men in different de- 
partments whom they expect to be 
drafted in the next six months indicates 
that in addition to present shortages of 
2,187, daily newspapers will face the loss 
of 4,168 more workers in this period. 

Largest losses will come in the edi- 
torial departments where an estimated 
1,802 will be called. Advertising depart- 
ments face the loss of 994; circulation 
departments, 690; administrative de- 
partments, 349. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the total losses in mechanical de- 
partments because only the papers un- 
der 10,000 circulation reported on antici- 
pated losses in these departments. Yet 
two circulation groups, those under 5,000 
and those of 5,000 to 10,000, indicate a 
loss of 333 in their mechanical depart- 
ments. 

Greatest need again will be for report- 
ers and advertising solicitors, since these 
two classes of employees are most likely 
to be in the age groups called for mili- 
tary service. There is an anticipated 
shortage of 1,229 reporters and 763 ad- 
vertising solicitors. 

Breaking down anticipated shortages 
by positions, it is indicated that there 
will be a need in editorial departments 
for 32 managing or executive editors, 67 
city editors, 37 telegraph editors, 85 
sports editors and sports writers, 5 state 
editors, 3 Sunday editors, 1,229 report- 
ers, 227 copyreaders, 17 on society and 
women’s staffs, 51 photographers, 49 
copyboys. 

There are 57 papers that will lose 
their advertising managers. There will 
be a shortage of 763 advertising solici- 
tors and 5 copywriters. Classified depart- 
ments will lose 142 and general advertis- 
ing departments 27. 

Publisher estimates indicate that in 
will be need for 169 circulation man- 
agers, 123 assistant circulation man- 
agers, 259 district and branch managers 
and 139 mail room employees. 

In the business office there is an indi- 
cated loss of 19 executives, 77 auditors 
and bookkeepers and 253 other business 
office employees. 

The smaller dailies indicate that they 
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will lose 111 linotype operators, 42 stere- 
otypers, 110 pressmen, 48 compositors 
and 21 proofreaders. 


Anticipated Shortages 
By Circulation Groups 


Among the many small dailies under 
5,000 circulation, it is estimated that 
there will be a loss of 337 reporters, 21 
advertising managers, 210 advertising 
solicitors, 105 circulation managers, 42 
bookkeepers, 40 general business-office 
personnel, 105 linotype operators, 147 
combination pressmen and stereotypers, 
42 compositors and 21 proofreaders. 
These losses may, of course, be intensi- 
fied if larger papers, also facing losses, 
raid the small dailies. 

Daily papers in the 5,000 to 10,000 
circulation group face an indicated loss 
of 46 city editors, 18 telegraph editors, 
34 sports editors, 208 reporters, 6 copy- 
readers, 17 from society and women’s 
staffs. Seventeen of these dailies may lose 
their adertising managers and the group 
may lose 145 advertising solicitors, 5 
from national departments and 29 from 
classified. Forty circulation managers 
may be called and there may be an ad- 
ditional loss of 45 other circulation de- 
partment employees. Eleven papers are 
likely to lose their business managers 
and 40 other business office employees 
may be called. Eighteen compositors, 
pressmen and linotype operators may be 
lost from mechanical departments. 

In the 10,000 to 15,000 group there is 
an indicated anticipated shortage of 24 
managing or news editors, 5 telegraph 
editors, 9 sports writers, 112 reporters, 
15 copyreaders, 74 advertising solicitors, 
19 advertising managers, 5 copywriters, 
14 classified department employees, 18 
circulation managers, 44 other circula- 
tion department employees and 40 from 
business office personnel. 

Publisher estimates in the 15,000 to 
20,000 group indicate that there may be 
a loss of 5 managing editors, 9 city ed- 
itors, 10 telegraph editors, 9 sports writ- 
ers, 5 state editors, 86 reporters, 14 
copyreaders, 67 advertising solicitors, 5 
employees from national advertising de- 
partments and 5 from circulation de- 
partments. 

Eighty per cent of the daily papers in 
the 20,000 to 50,000 group expect to be 
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hit and estimated losses include 9 city 
editors, 5 telegraph editors, 5 sports 
writers, 221 reporters, 70 copyreaders, 5 
photographers, 145 advertising solicitors, 
9 from classified, 179 from circulation 
departments, 5 business office executives 
and 47 from other business office person- 
nel. 

Only 26 per cent of the dailies in the 
50,000 to 100,000 group do not antici- 
pate additional losses. Expected losses 
on the other 74 per cent include $ assist- 
ant editors, $ Sunday editors, 120 re- 
porters, 20 copyreaders, 8 photographers, 
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36 advertising solicitors, 3 from general 
advertising, 8 from classified, 121 from 
circulation departments and 40 from 
business offices. 

Among the larger dailies with circula- 
tions of 100,000 or more there is an an- 
ticipated loss over the next six months 
of $3 city editors, 145 reporters, 102 
copyreaders, 28 sports writers, $8 pho- 
tographers, 49 copyboys, 86 advertising 
solicitors, 14 from general advertising 
departments and 82 from classified, 288 
from circulation departments and 128 
from business offices. 


Survey of Weekly Newspaper 
Personnel Shortages 


This study was made by the Medill School of Journalism in coopera- 
tion with the NEA. It was reported by Walter Crim, acting chairman of 
the NCPEJ, at the Council meeting in Chicago January 8, 1943. 


Tus survey covers 574 weekly, semi- 
weekly and tri-weekly papers in 30 
states. While this represents a 4.6 per 
cent cross section of the 11,925 week- 
ly, semi-weekly and tri-weekly news- 
papers in the United States, it is 
not as accurate a statistical sample 
as that obtained in the daily newspaper 
study because the weekly newspaper 
sample is too heavily weighted with re- 
turns from Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mis- 
souri and Minnesota. The conditions 
which maintain in these Middle Western 
states may not necessarily be true for all 
sections of the country. 

Nevertheless, we have enough weekly 
newspapers to derive something in the 
way of a picture of present and antici- 
pated shortages. Publishers were asked 
to report present shortages for which 
they need immediate replacements, and 
anticipated shortages in the next six 
months because of men they expect to 
lose to military services. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the weekly 
papers represented in this survey report 
staff shortages. These 312 newspapers 
report shortages, needing immediate re- 
placements, distributed as follows: 2 ed- 
itors, 8 reporters, 9 advertising men, 17 
compositors and floormen, 34 linotype 


operators and pressmen. Greatest short- 
ages are, therefore, in the backshop. 

If we project proportionately the 
shortages reported by this cross section 
of the weekly press for the whole 11,925 
weeklies, semi-weeklies and tri-weeklies 
in the country, it is possible that total 
shortages in the weekly field at present 
are: 38 editors, 152 reporters, 171 ad- 
vertising solicitors, $25 floormen and 
compositors, 646 linotype operators and 
228 pressmen. The total is 1,550. 

These conclusions must, however, be 
taken with the reservation that we do 
not have a fair enough geographical dis- 
tribution of returns to give us a com- 
pletely accurate cross section. Middle 
Western papers, which weight this sam- 
ple heavily, may reflect either a greater 
or a smaller shortage than maintains 
over the whole country. Furthermore, 
our sample does not quite represent the 
5 per cent cross section which would be 
necessary for an adequate sample. 

Whereas only 57 per cent of the re- 
porting papers indicate present short- 
ages, 72 per cent anticipate shortages 
in the next six months due to the call- 
ing of employees into military service. 
Additional anticipated shortages report- 
ed by these 394 papers are distributed 
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as follows: 4 editors, 17 reporters, 25 ad- 
vertising solicitors, 15 front office cler- 
ical, 19 compositors and floormen, 20 
linotype operators, 4 pressmen and 3 
combination floormen and operators. 
Thus it appears that, while these pa- 
pers will continue to have their great- 
est losses in the backshop, there also is 
going to be an increasing shortage in 
editorial and advertising departments. 
Again, if we project proportionately 
the anticipated shortages reported by 
this cross-section of the weekly press for 
the whole 11,925 weeklies, semi-weeklies 
and tri-weeklies in the United States, it 
is possible that total shortages in the 
weekly field in the next six months may 
include: 76 editors, 323 reporters, 475 
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advertising solicitors, 285 front office 
clerical, 361 compositors and floormen, 
$80 linotype operators, 76 pressmen and 
57 combination floormen and operators 
—a total of 2,035. 

It should be pointed out, of course, 
that few of our schools of journalism 
are equipped to provide linotype operat- 
ors, printers or pressmen for the back- 
shop where the greatest shortages will 
exist. They could be of material help to 
the weekly press if they could aid in 
providing replacements for present short- 
ages of 38 editors, 152 reporters, 171 
advertising salesmen and anticipated 
shortages of 76 editors, $23 reporters 
and 475 advertising solicitors, a total of 
1,235 replacements. 


War and Education for Journalism — 


An AATJ Committee Report 


(Continued from page 108) 


The exigencies of war require us also 
to offer special courses and _ refresher 
courses in basic techniques. 

In all of our special war efforts, we 
should remember that journalism em- 
braces a great deal more than the news- 
paper. Journalism in the broad sense in- 


cludes many forms of communications, 
such as magazines, specialized publica- 
tions, advertising, press associations, 
radio and so on. There are special op- 
portunities in each of these fields. 
Freveric E. Merwin, 
chairman. 





